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Can Advertising Offend and 
Still Be Effective P 


An Open Letter to Advertisers, Sellers of Advertising, and the 
Advertising Profession 


By Marsh K. Powers 


President, 


CAN the General Electric Com- 
4A pany continue in the future to 
get the same respectful acceptance 
of its messages if public confidence 
in advertising is sapped by the 
methods of less scrupulous adver- 
tisers ? 

Can the Aluminum Company of 
America popularize the products of 
its laboratory research as economi- 
cally as heretofore if its technical 
statements must rub elbows with 
the sham science of advertisers on 
nearby pages? 

Can he Crowell Publishing 
Company assert that the value of 
the white space in its publications 
has not depreciated if advertising 
loses caste? ; 

Can Stanley Resor (to mention 
only one advertising agent) maintain 
the sales volume of his agency— 
and thereby his own personal in- 
come—if the productiveness of ad- 
vertising to all advertisers suffers 
from the manner in which some 
advertisers use it? 

x * * 


There is nothing to gain by minc- 
ing words. 

\dvertising, today, is under the 
heaviest fire of consumer criticism 
that it has ever borne. In compel- 
ling the public to be “advertising 
conscious” advertising has pro- 
voked a deeper interest. 

On two counts—bad taste and ef- 
frontery — present-day advertising 
is arousing widespread and grow- 
ing resentment. 


Powers-House Company 


In recent years it seems almost 
as though there had been conscious 
competition between certain aggres- 
sive users of advertising to deter- 
mine which one could trespass deep- 
est into the field of topics that 
are not permitted in social conver- 
sation. 

Few of the privacies of life re- 
main undiscussed. 

A trip through the advertising 
pages subjects the reader to an un- 
pleasantly liberal education in an- 
atomy, bodily processes and physi- 
cal ills, phrased in _ intimate, 
unequivocal language. Almost every 
distasteful topic in connection with 
hair, mouth, throat, the digestive 
tract and feet is paraded in melo- 
dramatic detail. 

Another group of advertisers 
has—apparently—been endeavoring 
to discover how far-fetched and 
baseless their printed sales argu- 
ments can be made. Claims have 
been published and _ republished 
which, by the farthest stretch of 
the imagination, cannot be sup- 
ported by one iota of acceptable 
evidence. 

Cigarette advertising copy has 
been particularly flagrant in this, 
though not the only offender. Sen- 
sationalism at any cost has been 
the goal and the result has been to 
make many people look upon ad- 
vertising as a racket instead of a 
constructive force. 

Argue, if you wish, that the ad- 
vertisers who use topics once tabu 
in gentle company have profited 
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hugely by their brazenness. Even 
then can you say that advertising, 
as a business force, will not suffer 
if it continues to antagonize large 
numbers of those whose response 
to it ultimately determines its pro- 
ductiveness ? 

Advertising will lose influence if 
more and more men and women 
say, as one woman said to me re- 
cently: “I must admit that I’m 
getting to the point where I have 
lost most of my appetite for the 
advertising pages—there is so much 
in them that is unpleasant that they 
leave a bad taste in my mouth.” 

In addition, the wearying pene- 
tration of advertising into more 
and more phases of life, so that 
nowhere except in radio-free wild- 
ernesses can it be escaped, is build- 
ing an increasing irritation. 

So long as The Mammoth Cor- 
poration and others of its size stoop 
to print large space messages that 
are blatantly catch-penny and fac- 
titious, can John Sincere hope to 
have the public believe, without 
discount, the carefully weighed 
statements in his 6 inches, single 
column ? 

Contend, if you wish, that the 
form which any individual adver- 
tisement takes is soon forgotten 
and only the memory of the thing 
advertised persists. Can you also 
argue that all advertisers and all 
advertising can escape unharmed 
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from the resentment engendered ij 
the public must legislate to protect 
itself from advertising which ob- 
trudes itself in unwelcome places? 

The prosperity of the United 
States, as the last three years hay 
vividly and disconcertingly demon 
strated, is erected on a foundativ 
of mass production. 

Mass production, to continue, in 
evitably entails revived and con- 
tinued mass consumption. 

Mass consumption, in its modern 
sense of distribution of necessitics, 
semi-luxuries, and some luxuries 
through all strata of society, has 
never been achieved without the ap- 
plication of mass advertising. 

We do not know, nor is there 
anything to make us believe, that 
it can be achieved without the as 
sistance of advertising. 

Certainly we can assume that new 
inventions and new developments 
cannot be carried to public accep- 
tance as rapidly as hitherto without 
advertising. Word-of-mouth is far 
too slow to publicize, on the nec- 
essary mass scale, such develop- 
ments as automatic refrigeration, 
new advances in radio, stainless 
steel, free wheeling, or even news 
worthy price reductions. 

If this is so, then the protectior 
of public confidence in advertising 
is not simply a prejudiced desir¢ 
on the part of practitioners of ad 
vertising. 


Advertising’s Potency 
Concern of Everybody 


The power of advertising has lh 
come a factor necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of our national 
productive and selling mechanism 
Its efficiency is of equally vital con- 
cern to the pocketbooks of dite! 
diggers and bank presidents, garag 
mechanics and college professors 
plasterers and newspaper editors 
longshoremen and wheat farmers 
railway brakemen and housewives 
bondholders and brides. 

Let advertising grow less potent 
in its effect, and their incomes will 
reflect our national inability to 
move merchandise on the mass scale 
for which our factories, railroads 
and stores are today equipped and 
organized. The president of The 

(Continued on page 108) 
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LL radio stations in Chicago 
were invited by the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau on De- 
cember 3 to subscribe to a code of 
ethics designed to inspire greater 
faith in radio advertising. The 
move is aimed at bringing about on 
the part of the stations a scrutiny 
of advertising comparable to that 
observed by newspapers in Chicago. 
The proposed code pledges the 
management of a radio station to 
ascertain in advance of any broad- 
cast the truth of advertising state- 
ments and to discourage the use by 
advertisers of superlatives and 
“bait” to attract customers. 
Another meeting will be held 
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before Christmas. In the interim 
the station representatives attend- 
ing the meeting last week will sub- 
mit the proposed code to their 
managements. Flint Grinnell, gen- 
eral manager of the bureau, tells 
Printers’ INK that Chicago news- 
papers are co-operating whole- 
heartedly to prevent the appear- 
ance of misleading or false 
advertising in their columns. 

The largest radio stations in Chi- 
cago have already expressed their 
approval of the proposed code and 
it is expected that it will be en- 
dorsed by other stations at the 
meeting to be held within the next 
few weeks. 
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HERE is an example of adver- 
tising copy that speaks exclu- 
sively to a definite class. It is 
addressed to the ladies and, more 
exactly, to only those ladies whose 
education and experience has left 
them versed in the intricacies of 
the Gregg system. The advertise- 
ment appeared recently in a Stock- 
ton, Calif., newspaper. How many 
of the uninitiated, seeing it, 
scoured their respective offices for 
a translator who could allay their 
curiosity? 


o #228 


Enthusiasm 


“There is no better gasoline than 
Texaco-Ethyl, no better motor o! 
than crack-proof Texaco.” 


“When you give Admirations 
[cigars], you give the best.” 


“We can give you relief no mat- 
ter what foot trouble you are su!- 
fering from.” Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Service. 


“There is no finer tribute of your 
affection than a Bluebird Diamond 
Ring.” 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost 
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“Dear Lady” —The Public Letters 
of a Cake of Soap 


Being an Account of the Use of Unusual Copy Style in a Small-Space 


Newspaper Campaign 


CAKE of soap has been car- 

rying on an intimate corre- 
spondence with a number of ladies 
in Chicago and vicinity. Object: 
purchase. The stationery for 
these letters is a nice grade of 
newsprint. The soap’s name is 
Oliv-ilo. 

The whole affair is a matter of 
a newspaper advertising campaign 
conducted by the Allen B. Wrisley 
Company, soap manufacturer. Each 
advertisement of the series takes 
the form of a brief, personal note, 
in which the product speaks in its 
own behalf in the first person, sin- 
gular. 

This is a case where copy has 
been assigned just about the entire 
advertising job, and it is an inter- 
esting example of how small space 
can be made effective 


Practically speaking, there reall 
aren't any headlines. There are 
two words of display proportions 
at the head of each advertisement, 
but these are always the same— 
“Dear Lady”—and they obvious}; 
don’t carry any part of the selling 
message. 

The illustrations are delicate 
little sketches that interpret the 
spirit of the copy, rather than illus- 
trate a sales point. Perhaps though 
an assist for the copy is scored by 
the final effect created by the typog- 
raphy, headline and illustration— 
a fine-lined restraint that causes the 
diminutive advertisements to stand 
out on the newspaper page wit! 
considerable strength. 

The essence of this copy treat- 
ment is a whimsically humorous 





through the offices of 
sheer copy treatment. 

Apart from the matter 
of attracting attention in 
small space (most of the 
advertisements in this 
series are one column by 
seven inches, the rest 
three columns by eight 
and one-half inches), the 
Wrisley advertising is of 
course designed to reach 
a fundamental merchan- 
dising objective. This is 
to sell an element of in- 
dividuality into Oliv-ilo 
soap, so that in its highly 
competitive field this soap 
will stand out in the buy- 
er’s mind. 

An unusual copy style 
is the route that has been 
chosen to reach both the 
merchandising and the at- 
tention-getting objectives. 
And in tackling this as- 
signment it is literally 
true, that the copy is 
shouldering a more than 
ordinary proportion of 









When ARE you gor 

up? I've lwed next door to ye 
and, listen, l've peeped from 
dow, and those children of yours aren't scrubbed 
and shined like I'd shine ‘em. Last week, at the 
store, you almost took me home You rustied my 
red wrapper and I fairly ached to get into your 
order, but instead, you bought cookies. Lady 
dear, I'll wave my red wrapper at you next time 
you come shopping, and I'll go “whoo whoo 
Don't you forget now. My wrapper's red, my 
heart's green, if you forget me, I'll cuss and 
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scored | Footwear Advertising 
lustration— 
causes ‘ix fig Placed in The News 


its to stand 
page with 
: OME FOLKS are potentially larger buy- 
copy treat- ers of shoes than others. That is why 


humorous Detroit shoe advertisers concentrate 

more than 48% of their advertising in 
The Detroit News, the other three papers 
dividing the balance. The News reaches family 
councils with membership running four or five 
pairs of feet to the council. When The News 
gets before these councils it multiplies its 
reader interest. Therefore it sells more shoes. 


And The News does reach the family coun- 
| cils. 76% of its total Detroit circulation is 
delivered by carrier to the homes of the city. 


In Detroit, The News covers also 71% of the 
homes having $3,000 and more a year income 
—the big bulk of the financially able homes. 


No wonder that shoe advertisers employ mente 

7 twice as much space in The News as in any Advertising 

“ other Detroit paper! In fact, all classes of 

ne advertisers who sell goods intended for home Goes 
consumption, or goods over which the home paren 


purchasing agent has control, concentrate 
their advertising likewise in The News. 


“<"'The Detroit News 


New York Office THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 


Member of Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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style that effects a chatty intimacy 
with the reader. The “writer” 
transcribes his feelings about why 
he ought to be bought with a com- 
plete and engaging informality. 
The selling points which the cam- 
paign is primarily concerned with 
—-that the soap does a good wash- 
ing job in a pleasant manner, lasts 
a long time, has a faint, agreeable 
scent and makes the skin velvety— 
are simple and commonplace 
enough in themselves but they 
are suggested into the reader’s 
mind in a way that somehow gives 
each point a special distinctiveness 
as applied to Oliv-ilo soap. 

The copy is in each case brief 
and works in varying combinations 
of two or more of the selling 
points. Although there is an em- 
phatic suggestion for action in each 
piece of copy, it doesn’t particularly 
seem to be talking a business trans- 
action. 

While it is difficult to ascribe re- 
sults directly to the advertising, 
in its run of about two months, 
the campaign has attracted com- 
ment, according to Wrisley B. Ole- 
son, president of the company. 
Not all have been entirely favor- 
able—some people haven’t known 
exactly what to make of the copy’s 
unusual quality—but he feels the 
fact that the advertisements have 
attracted attention is a good sign. 

The campaign has just com- 
pleted its first cycle and is to be 
resumed again after the Christmas 
season. The advertisements of 
small size ran the first four days 
of each week and the larger ones 
on Friday, to precede the Saturday 
buying. Posters at elevated sta- 
tions using the “Dear Lady” head- 
line and carrying a brief sales point 
were used to tie in with the news- 
paper advertising. 


L. B. Rock with Washington 


Papers 
Lewis B. Rock, formerly _ business 
manager of the Rochester, N. Y., Jour 
nal, has been appointed business man 
ager of the Washington, D. C., Times 


and Herald. 


Electromaster Appointment 
Gerald Hulett has been appointed sales 
manager of Electromaster, 


promotion 
manufacturer of electric 


Inc., Detroit, 
ranges. 








Ben Wood Appointed to 
Cleveland “Press” 


Ben Wood, of the national advertising 
department of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers at Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of national advertising of the 
Cleveland Press, succeeding the late 
Howard A. Waller. Before joining 
Scripps-Howard, Mr. Wood represented 
The Saturday Evening Post in South- 
west territory for five years. Mr. Wood 
will be succeeded at Chicago by Don 
Patterson, who has been with the Chi- 
cago office of Lord & Thomas and ae 
as an account executive. Previous to that 
Mr. Patterson was with the Chicago o 
fice of the Curtis Publishing Coaipeny. 


More of Pabst Account to 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, has 
appointed the Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& rn Corporation, Chicago, to direct 
the advertising of Puritan Malt Extract, 
Pabst Blue Label Malt Syrup and Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Brew. This is in addition 
to the Pabst-ett and Pabst cheese adver- 
iw which Batten, Barton, Durstine 

sborn has been handling in the 
— The new appointment is effective 
January 1. 


Advanced by Sunkist 


R. Z. Eller, R. S. Simmons and C. W 
Ford, all of whom have been with the 
advertising department of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Sunkist fruit, 
for a number of years, have been mai 
assistant advertising managers. Mr 
Eller will be in charge of all merchandis 
ing and trade work. Mr. Simmons will 
continue to handle the research, educa 
tional and publicity division. Mr. Ford 
will continue in charge of production 
media and accounting work. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan Appoint 
New Radio Director 


John Starke Davidson, formerly with 
the National Broadcasting Company, and, 
more recently, acting as special radi: 
counsel for a vertising agencies, has been 
appointed by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
advertising agency, as director of its 
radio division, 


Roche Agency Appointed by 


Rockne Motors 
The Roche Advertising Company, 
cago, has been appointed as advertising 
counsel for the Rockne Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, which is a new subsidiary 
of the Studebaker Corporation and which 
will manufacture the Rockne Six. 





Diplomat Products to Paris & 


Peart 
The, Diplomat Products Company, New 
York, packer of chicken products, has 
appointed Paris & Peart, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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REACHING FLORIDAS 
bey WINTER 
MARKET 


LARGE segment of 

America’s best buying 
power comes to Florida for its 
winter vacation. For six 
months each year this mobile 
market is on the move. It shifts 
from resort center to resort 
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By the same token, Florida’s 
Foremost Daily introduces ad- 
vertisers to a large and respon- 
sive resident purchasing capac- 
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Che Florida Cimes-Alnion 


» Paris & JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
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"Mie cant 
sell evr. 


WHERE THEY 


AIN 


EAVER hat. Checkered vest. 

A guitar to do his advertising. 
But make no mistake—there was 
a salesman! You never found him 
out at the edge of town, wasting his 
breath on the wide open spaces of 
Scatterville. Not on your life! He 
was always on the public square and 
just as close up to the courthouse 
as he could get—town marshal and 
tin badge notwithstanding. His 
market was the crowd. He made 
his profit off people. And to him 
must go credit for that immortal 
saying so dear to every sales man- 
ager’s heart: “You can’t sell ‘em 
where they ain’t!” 


Times have changed. The roar of 
industry has drowned out the strum- 


ming of the guitar in the hand 
O. Henry’s medicine man. 

signs have replaced kerosene | 
Pink snake oil, in bottles, has 
way to merchandise of known 1 
But the impulse of the human | 
the habits of the crowd andf, 


a profit remain the same—you 


“can’t sell ’em where they : 
The modern chain store, fo 
ample, makes money—and on 
reason for its success is that 
stores never cross the waste-| 
never go into Scatterville. 
stick just as close to the cro 
they can get. They have le 
that the law of averages need 
enforcement squad—neither 
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repealed. There are so many 
rs out of every so many people, 
the more crowds you reach the 
sales you make. 

jhat is true of chain stores is 
lly true of your business. To 
at a profit you must reach the 
d. And here in Chicago you 
do it best through just one 
paper — The Chicago Daily 
s—which stays on its side of 
waste-line and never spends its 
y or your own prospecting out 
Scatterville. It sticks close to 
cream of the buying millions of 
REAL Chicago—and what is 
lly important—Chicago sticks to 
Chicago Daily News, reads it 


believes in it. 
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Four and a half million people, 
five and a half billions of spendable 
wealth, fifty-four thousand stores— 
that’s the tremendous market Chi- 
cago offers for your goods through 
the one paper that unquestionably 
goes where the people ARE and 
doesn’t fool around where they 
ew ga 





Isn’t It Significant That— 


81.8% of all the chain stores in the 


40-mile official Chicago A.B.C. trad- 
ing area is in Cook County—and that 
96% of the circulation of The Chi- 
cago Daily News is in Cook County. 


80.8% of the chain stores of Cook 
County is in Chicago—and 92% of 
the Cook County circulation of The 








Chicago Daily News is in Chicago. 
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COLD FACTS 


Concerning Electric 





Refrigeration Advertising 


in OKLAHOMA CITY 











URING the first ten months of this year the Oklahoman and 

Times published 137,852 lines of Electric Refrigeration ad- 
vertising—168 per cent MORE than during the same ten months 
a year ago. Oklahoma City’s third newspaper published onl) 
27,756 lines—a LOSS of 38 per cent over the same period last 
year. 











Oklahoman Oklahoma City’s 
and Times Third Paper 
10 Months, 1931 137,852 27,756 
10 Months, 1930 51,987 45,036 
Gain or Loss 85,865 GAIN 17,280 LOSS 
















(Linage Figures from Media Records) 


In 1930, the Oklahoman and Times carried only 15 per cent 
more Electric Refrigeration linage than Oklahoma City’s third 
paper. ‘This year the Oklahoman and Times have published 
FIVE TIMES as much as the third paper and the third paper 
carried 30 per cent LESS than last year. 


It is significant that when advertising dollars are being spent 
more thoughtfully, more judiciously to secure maximum results 
from every penny the Oklahoman and Times are favorites by 


FIVE TO ONE. 





th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHQMA Y TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 
& Katz Spacsak Agency Representative. 
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This Store Salesman Educational 
Plan Is Continuous 


Business-Paper Space, Consistently Used, Figures Prominently in the 
Atkins Saw Program 


By M. W. Dallas 


Advertising Manager, E. C. Atkins and Company 


§ OME time ago, we realized 
\ that if we could complete the 
education of the retail clerk, the 
man behind the counter, by putting 
into his memory information about 
our products that we wanted him 
to tell his customers, we would 
very materially increase our sales. 
If we could accomplish this, hav- 
ing him completely posted on our 
product, so that he could intelli- 
gently explain its merit and make 
constructive comparisons, he would 
likewise be a much better salesman. 


Clerk Turnover Had 
to Be Considered 


To do this would be a big job, 
and if it were done successfully it 
would be a job that would neces- 
sarily have to run over a period of 
vears. In fact, it would have to be 
more of a permanent plan, because 
it is roughly estimated that ap- 
proximately 70 per cent is the turn- 
over of the hardware store tool 
department personnel. Therefore, 
it had to be a job that would be 
continuous to carry any benefit for 
Ek. C. Atkins and Company. 

Many plans were proposed, and 
the one finally selected was to or- 
ganize the men behind the counter 
into the Atkins Silver Steel Saw 
Club. This was done through our 
own representatives who, being in 
contact with the dealers and the 
dealers’ salesmen, got them to en- 
roll in the club. Filling out the 
printed application card helped to 
keep the clerk’s interest after it 
had been aroused. Upon his en- 
rollment in the club he was to re- 
ceive an attractive certificate of 
membership and the club’s official 
badge, with all the club’s privi- 
leges and the right to call on us to 
help solve any selling problems he 
might have. 

The next step was to send him a 


publication entitled “The Man Be- 
hind the Counter,” a small book 
measuring 3% by 6 inches, with 
twelve pages. It was purposely 
made small and filled with selling 
talks that we knew from past ex- 
perience and test have successfully 


sold saws when applied intelli- 
gently. 
Next he received “Pointers,” 


with pages the same size as the 
publication just mentioned and 
carrying additional selling infor- 
mation. The two publications, plus 
the man’s natural ability to use his 
own selling arguments, compari- 
sons and his desire to make a sale, 
would give him the fundamental 
basis of a saw selling talk. Both 
books were written from the non- 
technical viewpoint. 

The membership of the club by 
this time had grown to approxi- 
mately 5,000 members, and we 
thought that if we could have more 
frequent contact with these men, 
not only through our direct mail, 
but through another medium, we 
could maintain their interest. It 
was this reasoning that led to the 
use of business-paper space for this 
purpose. 


How Business Papers 
Were Used in the Plan 


Probably one of the biggest steps 
taken in connection with the saw 


. club was the use of business papers 


to help further the educational 
plan. Previous to that time, the 
hardware tradt-paper space we 
used was for direct selling appeal 
through our jobber and dealer 
channels. This had to be changed 
to get a proper tie-up with the 
“How to Sell a Saw” campaign. 
After a careful analysis, we se- 
lected some of the papers we had 
been using, plus one or two others, 
because they had shown a good 
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reader interest among tool clerks, 
in addition to store proprietors, 
managers and buyers—just what 
we wanted. The major part of the 
business-paper work was done in a 
weekly paper to give us all the 
contacts we could possibly get. 


Results of Advertising 
Were Astonishing 


The plan of the weekly business- 
paper appearances of our theme 
and the balance of all the “How to 
Sell a Saw” material was written 
from the dealer and consumer 
angle. In the one year’s time we 
promoted fifty-two weekly mes- 
sages or selling ideas that, by re- 
peated tests had previously proved 
to be practical material. The re- 
sults were astonishing. We had 
repeated calls for back material, 
interesting inquiries, not only from 
dealers and their tool salesmen, but 
from jobbers and their salesmen 
who wanted to know more about 
“How to Sell a Saw.” 

We had always believed that get- 
ting traceable inquiries from busi- 
ness papers was more or less a 
difficult job. 

But the educational copy did the 
trick. This meant that we were 
getting voluntary enrollments, which 
proved to us that the business 
papers were being read for the in- 
formation which we wanted to 
give; that the clerks were hungry 
for it; that it was being presented 
in a simple and intelligent manner, 
and in a language that they could 
use themselves when they were 
making a sale of an Atkins prod- 
uct. 

So encouraging was the demand 
for this material that it was de- 
cided at the end of the first year 
that the “How to Sell a Saw” idea 
should be published in book form 
for permanent reference. This 
was done, using a pocket-size book 
of sixty-four pages in the well- 
known Benjamin Franklin style of 
copy and illustration, chock full of 
human interest. We put the hard- 
ware clerk in the position he se- 
cretly desired in life and in the 
hardware field. 

To give you an idea of the 
breadth of the plan, here are just 
a few of the subjects, picked at 
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which were handled in 





random, 
detail : 

Winning the carpenters 

A personal canvass of prosperous 
farmers 

Right under your nose 

Saws for the home 

A talk to the boss 

Window displays 

Store displays 

To cure “that tired feeling” get 
rid of “that hired feeling” 

Some timely thoughts about wo- 
men on both sides of the hardware 
store counter, 


These, plus many others, were 
enough to keep any normal tool 
clerk busy if he would apply them. 
We know from our records and 
personal experiences that those 
who did faithfully carry out our 
plan became better salesmen. 

Our work had become so well 
known that we could have easily 
distributed an additional quarter- 
million copies to interested people 
outside of the hardware field be- 
sides the half-million copies that 
went to the club members, hard- 
ware dealers and their salesmen, 
jobbers’ salesmen and some manu 
facturers selling through the hard 
ware jobber and dealer. 

During the course of the year 
we noticed considerable interest on 
the part of the jobbers and their 
salesmen, and realizing that they 
are an important link in the sell- 
ing of our products through the 
wholesaler-dealer system, we de 
cided to make the club open for 
jobber salesmen also. Most of the 
enrollment of the jobber salesmen 
was done at jobber salesmen’s 
meetings and individually through 
our salesmen’s contact with them 
In each case, however, the jobber 
salesman made out his own appli 
cation card and then we proceede:| 
the same as we had with the retail 
clerk. 


Weekly Cash Prizes 
Were Offered 


The next idea in continuity o/ 
the business-paper campaign had t: 
be strong enough to keep up, dur- 
ing the second year, the high pitch 
of interest already established. We 
hit upon a weekly cash prize for 
the best example of the retail 
clerk’s salesmanship explaining 
“how he sold an Atkins Saw.” 
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This second campaign was entitled strations through co-operation by 
“How I Sold an Atkins Silver our representative, backed by local 
Steel Saw.” The winning letter newspaper space paid for by the 
and photograph of the author were dealer, direct mail to carpenters, 
published the week the prize was mechanics and farmers, window 
awarded, and at the same time display and prize saws, all the latter 
there was one more Atkins idea furnished by us. It was not un- 
given in our advertisement in addi- common to have as many as 100 to 
tion to the idea that the clerk 150 carpenters in addition to me- 
offered as the prize winner. Thus, chanics and farmers in the store at 
during the second year we gave _ one time, all of them there to learn 
clerks 104 practical selling ideas. more about Atkins Saws and how 
Some of the Selling Ideas they are — While the cane. 
Were Very Simple stration was being given by our 
trained representative, the dealer 
Before I go further, I should and his clerks were mingling with 
probably explain that some of these the audience explaining to the 
selling ideas were very simple. prospective buyers the features and 
Some of them were as simple as_ desirability of owning and using 
the piece of sales psychology used our product. 
by the paint clerk—“when we sell The results we have had in the 
a can of paint, instead of asking past are the main reasons why we 
the buyer, ‘do you need a brush’ or have continued with the current 
‘do you have a brush’ which he “How to Sell Atkins Products” 
usually answers with ‘yes’ or ‘no’ campaign running in the various 
respectively, we ask him—‘do you leading hardware trade papers, and 
have a new brush’ and the only which is being accepted by the 
natural answer, nine out of ten 12,000 active club members, hard- 
times is ‘no,’ exposing himself im- ware tool salesmen, dealers’ and 
mediately to the possibility of mak- jobbers’ salesmen, and which is do- 
ing another purchase, very much to ing a good job for us. 
the benefit of our daily saies.” The 





point is, however, that the ideas John B. Woodward 
which we suggested, or which the Appointments 
prize- winners suggested, were ideas Walter Bennett, formerly with the 


that have been tried many times New York Evening Journal for a num- 


and proved successful in selling a ns ee a, , ~ | = 

. . . o Jo n a ar nc., ublishers 
Atkins Saws. This campaign cre- representative. J. B. Shaw.’ whe has 
ated more interest than the first, | head of the Chicago office of Wood- 
. . j war as en transferr to the New 
and carried our = ee York’ office, while Roy Ly Rubel, of the 
more momentum than expected. New York office, has been made man- 


The next important step was a ager of the Chicago office. This trans- 


Ps . : ‘ : fer has been made for a period of 
ontest on window displays, with months in order that both men may be- 


cash prizes handled in the same come acquainted with both Eastern and 





manner as the other contest. This Western territories 


contest was promoted mainly in our — 
husiness-paper space backed up by Cc E. La “Chaussée with 
our constant contact by direct . Simmons-Boardman 

mail, and by our salesmen through Charles E. La_Chaussée, who re- 


t . cently conducted his own business as a 
club members, and hardware deal publishers’ representative, has joined the 


ers and jobbers. Simmons-Boardman Publishing _Com- 
The fourth step was store saw pany, New York, where he will be en- 


P . a gaged in circulation promotion work. He 
demonstrations conducted by At- Wis “sormerly with Drug Topics, and, 


kins representatives on Saturday before that, was for seventeen years 





nights in the hardware SS ee 

store and educating the dealers; ome a 7 

themselves, to carry on a demon- Jj. E. Shepherd, Secretary, 

stration. Business papers (the same Churchill-Hall 

list originally selected was used John E. Shepherd, a member of the 
staff of Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York 

throughout these campaigns ) were advertising agency, since 1926, has been 

used to promote store saw demon- elected secretary of that agency. 
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The Hangoveritis Zoo 


WA, 


"RHAPS you have never met 

— of these creatures person- 
ally, in the flesh. They are, from 
left to right, the Smooth-Bottomed 
Plizzy, Pot-Bellied Murkin and 
Sour-Stomached Squeef. 

To Iva Hangover goes the glory 
of having discovered these little 
animals. He tells about them, and 
other similar beasts, in a series of 
magazine advertisements for Pix- 
Up, which Wallace-Roberts, Inc., 
of Canton, Mass., states is “the 


oe 
Louis W. Wheelock Forms 


Counselling Service 

Louis W. Wheelock, for many years 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
of Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia candy manufacturer, and, 
before that, head of his own advertising 
agency, has organized an advertising 
and merchandising counsellor service in 
the Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadel- 
phia, under the name of The Wheelock 
Company. He continues his official con- 
nection with the Whitman Company. 
Miss M. A. Creamer, assistant to Mr. 
Wheelock at Whitman's, is associated 
with him in the new buiness. 


C. C. Wilmot with Fuller & 
Smith & Ross 


C. C. Wilmot, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, De- 
troit, has joined the Cleveland office of 
Fuller & mith & Ross, Inc., as an ac- 
count executive. He was, at one time, 
with Brooke, Smith & French as an 
account executive and had been with 
Cc. C. Winningham, Inc., as vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. 


J. W. G. Clarke with Cock- 
field, Brown 


formerly vice-presi- 
dent of George H. MacDonald, Ltd., 
Toronto advertising agency, has joined 
the executive staff at that city of Cock- 
field, Brown & Company, Ltd., advertis- 
ing agency. 


J. W. G. Clarke, 


prescription of a competent physi- 
cian” for hangovers. 

Iva Hangover is a “Famous 
Speakeasy Explorer.” He tells 
about these gruesome creatures that 
“frequent your system the morning 
after” under the heading “Crea- 
tures I Have Met.” 

The complete menagerie includes, 
besides those whose portraits ap- 
pear above, the Soft-Shelled 
Twiss, Chicken-Breasted Wurffle, 
and Ding-Toed Yawk. 


+ 
G. H. Morris with “Country 
Club Magazine” 


Glenn H. Morris, formerly vice-presi 
dent of Golf Illustrated, New York, ha 
acquired an interest in the Country Clu! 
Magazine, Los Angeles, and kas become 
business manager of that publication 
Mr. Morris was at one time vice-presi 
dent in charge of sales and advertising 
of the L. A. Young Company, Detroit, 
Walter Hagen golf equipment, and, be 
fore that, was advertising manager of 
the Wilson-Western Sporting Goods 
Company, Chicago. 


Form Bert Thayer Photo- 
Laboratories 


Thayer Photo-Laboratories 
have been opened at New York wit! 
offices at 45 West 45th Street for the 
planning, execution and art direction of 
photographs. In addition to Mr. Thayer, 
the group now consists of Geoffrey Gil- 
bert, London photographer, and H. C. J 
Deeks. Nathaniel Pousette-Dart will be 
associated with this group in the capac 
ity of representative and consultant or 
art and ideas. 


To Publish “Sound Control 
Engineering” 


Sound Control Engineering is the 
name of a new monthly publication, de 
voted to the control of sound in all its 
ramifications, which will be poe at 
Flushing, Long Island, N. by Harry 
Schwarzschild, publisher of Aviation 
Engineering. 


The Bert 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
cont wins 2¢ place 


og in G-E SALES CONTEST 


ures that 


morning 

g “Crea- : aati , ; 
General Electric has just concluded a nation-wide 

includes, sales contest among its 62 distributors. Quotas, based 

raits A on carefully estimated sales possibilities in their 

t-Shellec respective territories, were established for each distrib- 

Wurffle, : : ’ , ° 
utor. Final standings show the Indianapolis terri- 
tory with the second-best sales showing in the 
country. 

Country 

* The local G-E distributor serves 40 counties in central 

vice-presi Indiana. In extent, this territory almost exactly 

York, has " . s ‘ 

untry Clul parallels the Indianapolis Radius . . . that area where 

sablicetion The News exerts a dominant advertising influence. 

vice-presi And the 1931 G-E advertising campaign appeared in 

advertising our y ° 

y, Detroit, The News exclusively. 

t, and, be 

= Geek A sales area that can and does buy enough G-E refrig- 


erators to gtve it second place in a nation-wide con- 
test, is an area worth cultivating for your product. 


Photo- And the newspaper that... ALONE ... did G-E’s 
ial advertising job in this area, can do the same for you. 
York ‘with The News... unaided...can sell the Indianapolis 

A, Radius for you . . . economically and profitably. 

ir. Thayer, 

offrey ‘sf 

d H. C. ; 

art will de Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


the capac The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
sultant o1 ; r mae . 


«i || INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


ng is the 
“ati FF in Indianapolis for 36 consecutive years 


ae 
b y ’ 
Yiviation Wy New York: DAN A. CARROLL Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


110 East 42nd Street Lake Michigan Bldg, 








(NOW TRAVELING 
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“The world is not falling to pieces. It 


, 


is only settling down.’ 
LORD WANDERFOOT 


IN THE UNITED 





STATES) 





{= 1932 will be the foundation 


year for re-invigorated trade is not un- 
likely. The American temperament is natu- 
rally buoyant; not many hopeful signs 
are required to give momentum to our 
optimism. 


The time is all too short now for 
1932 planning. Orderly planning. Calcu- 
lated steps. The sorting out of markets. 


Of first importance to the manv- 
facturer operating on closely figured 


profits is the character of his markets. Th 
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need for large and immediate volume and 
fast absorption is obvious. 


The Boone Organization is 
spokesman and interpreter for a concen: 
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trated consumer population of 25,000,000. 
And all this huge group of people is avail- 
able—compactly available—in ELEVEN 
CITIES. 


This one extraordinary fact alone 
prescribes the wisdom of putting the Boone 
Man to work for you. Now. Outlining your 
sales opportunities detail by detail, fact 
by fact—in readiness for the coming year. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Building 


CHICAGO 
Hearst Building 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Hearst Building Temple Building 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA 


Union Trust Building Glenn Building 













rate y 
New York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Washington Times-Herald Omaha Bee-News 
Detroit Times Atlanta Georgian 







SUNDAY 
ston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 
Ibany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 
etroit Times Washington Herald Atlanta American 



























The Free Press 
has been built without 
benefit of “‘blarney.” 


| 


TS acceptance as a 
newspaper among 
the thinking, buying 
families of Detroit 
has come about 
through the sheer 
merit of its news and 
editorial content. No 
attempt has ever been 
made to inflate the 
circulation of The 
Free Press to the 
point where its 
expansiveness would 
be extremely expen- 
sive to the advertiser 
eae where figures 
on a circulation state- 
ment might be sub- 
stituted for buying 
readers. 


The Metro 


VERREE © ( : 


National 


New York Chicago 
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HE circulation of 






REE PRESS cir- 

culation today 
represents a market 
too great to be passed 
by... too large to 
be ignored . . . too 
productive to be 
overlooked, in sales 


making. 
¢ 


ASTLY, and of 
importance, it 

costs less to reach this 
market. But most 
important, it moves 
merchandise now, 
which is the prime 
objective of all adver- 
tising at this moment. 


Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Work for Associated OilP Then 


You Are a Salesman! 


Advertising Manager, 


IKE every other business in 

4 this day and age, the Associ- 
ated Oil Company is looking for 
‘bigger and better” orders—and 

re of them. Also, its sales pro- 
motion department has been con- 
fronted with the need of develop- 
ing this increased volume without 
adding to the general sales ex- 
pense. 

In making a study of the possi- 
bilities for more business, the fact 
came to light that the sales pro- 
motion department frequently re- 
ceived requests from employees of 
the company to this effect: “We 
can get an order for some of our 
products from a friend of ours. 
What shall we tell him?” 

This suggested the following 
iought: “If such requests come in 
entirely of their own volition, why 

develop the idea into a regular 
habit? We have some 3,500 and 
more employees in the company 
outside of our regular sales force.” 

A quick survey brought out an- 
other interesting angle, namely, 










hat many employees thoughtlessly 
ought gasoline and other products 
roduced by other companies. Par- 
icularly, though, there were the 
cla ives and friends of these sev- 
ral thousand employees, all of 
whom were potential customers. 


verybody Drafted 


nto Sales 


Without delay, it was decided 
hat every individual connected 
with the Associated Oil Company 
was to be drafted into the sales 
nd of the business. Letters and 
ulletins were sent out. The idea 
ore hold instantly. 

Right here was where the real 
ard work had to commence. No 
troup of employees, primarily in- 
erested in their jobs in the ac- 





3,500 Outside of Regular Sales Staff Are Drafted to Help Increase Volume 


By Harold R. Deal 


Associated Oil Company 


counting department or the credit 
department or in the production 
fields, can be expected to maintain 
sustained interest in creating sales 
—a job which is really foreign to 
their day-to-day work. Hence, the 
need for a definite plan based on 
constant follow-up and developed 
with a human-interest slant. 


Company Divided 
into Seventeen Divisions 


That the undertaking might have 
wide general interest, the first 
move was to organize the entire 
working force of the company into 
seventeen divisions, each division 
in charge of an important exect- 
tive. For instance, the first di- 
vision listed is called “Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s Division.” Mr. Humphrey 
is the president of the company. In 
his division are the consulting 
geologist, the legal department and 
the secretarial force. 

To maintain interest among the 
various divisions, it was decided to 
elect a “Miss Associated” from 
among the young ladies of the or- 
ganization. Each division nomi- 
nated a candidate from its own 
ranks. And each sale entitled the 
seller to a stipulated number of 
votes. Suitable prizes and awards, 
including an opportunity to try her 
skill at radio broadcasting, are 
scheduled for the winner. 

When the entire organization of 
men and women was launched on 
this selling program, it was evident 
that to try to sell the entire line 
would be an unwieldy and cumber- 
some undertaking. Therefore, the 
sales pressure is being exerted on 
just one item—Associated scrip 
books, each scrip book being 
good for any item of merchandise 
offered by the company. 

To start the ball rolling, a huge, 
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HETTY MAY 











Height: 5 feet 
Weight. 109 Ibs 
Complexion: Fair 








MR. LACOMBE’S DIVISION 


“*MISS ASSOCIATED’’ 
SCRIP BOOK CONTEST 


Choice of 


to win the 


Color of Hair: Light Brown 
Color of Eyes: Gray 
Position: Secretary 





SELL 


ASSOCIATED 


SCRIP BOOKS 





Each Division Nominated a Candidate for the 
Entitled the Seller to a Stipulated Number of Votes 


brightly colored broadside was pre- 
pared, giving in minute detail all 
necessary information. No ques- 
tions are left unanswered. Copies 
were sent over the entire territory, 
to all offices, and to all individuals. 

Of course, the regular sales 
force was not kept out of the con- 
test; in fact, it is taking a promi- 
nent part. At the same time, in 
order to make it a fair contest for 
all in the company, suitable handi- 
capping has been carried out and 
the regular salesmen carry the 
handicaps imposed because of their 
manifest superiority as business 
getters. In spite of the most care- 
ful handicapping, and with every 
intention of giving the regular 
sales department no advantage, it 
is interesting to note that, as the 
first two months of the drive come 
to a close, the first places in the 
order of merit are held by sales- 
men groups. 

Next comes the office force of 
the sales department—the men and 
women who are not actively en- 
gaged in field sales work, but who 
are in a constant atmosphere of 
selling. 

Outside of the sales groups, first 
place is being held by the men and 
women coming from the president’s 
office. The accounting department 
holds second place in the non-sales 
group. The credit department is in 
fourteenth place. 

Prizes, so far as the contest is 
concerned, have been kept to the 





“Miss Associated”—Each Sale 


minimum, being the purely nominal 
awards to the winner of the “Miss 
Associated” contest, including he: 
trip to headquarters, at San Fran 
cisco, if the winner happens to he 
from some other city. 

While the volume of busines 
developed by several thousand men 
and women actively interested i 
selling scrip books has been sizable 
and has contributed in a marked 
degree to the volume of business 
probably the result of most perma 
nent value is the sales conscious- 
ness which is being developed. 

Not only among the company 
personnel, with many of whom the 
problem of sales had in the past 
been of only remote or casual in; 
terest, but among the families ané 
relatives and friends of these sev 
eral thousand individuals, the var 
ous products made by the Assoc 
ated Oil Company have taken on4 
new and added interest. 

The drive is not without it 
comedy features, too. As a by 
product, and an entirely unpre 
meditated one, there has been evi 









dent a most marked falling off i 
the number of calls by salesme 
publishers’ representatives, print 
ers, solicitors, and so on. Esp¢ 
cially has this been evident in th 
offices of the sales and advertisii 
managers. 

The attractive young adi 
through whom these callers mv 
secure appointments to executi\ 
in the private offices were not blit 
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Just an Old Spanish Custom 





When habits grow old they often masquerade as traditioris 
and men chained to them take comfort from the reflection 
that great men have asked no more of fate than service 
to a time-honored custom. Thus stubbornness is dignified 
as devotion to an ideal or some such romantic camouflage, 
and stock-holders pay tribute to blindness when dividend 
checks fail to come. 


For over ten years Chicago has been telling advertisers 
with increasing emphasis that its first choice among eve- 
ning papers is the Chicago American. It has given this 
newspaper a circulation leadership in its field which leaves 
no room for argument. For the open mind there are facts 
without number to prove that this leadership definitely 
gives the Chicago American market a far greater buying 
power than that of any other Chicago evening paper. 


Yet there are still advertisers who go on seeking results 
which only Chicago's first evening newspaper can give 
from evening papers which are not first in Chicago by 
many thousands of readers. Thus men give service 
to costly habit in the name of tradition and prestige, 
neither of which have any great weight in a statement of 
tangible assets. 


Significant of the times and their lessons, such advertisers 
have been reduced in number more rapidly in the last two 
years than in many years preceding, a fact clearly evident 
in the current linage trends in Chicago's evening field. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 
e 


National Representatives: 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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to the possibility of securing votes 
for their division through procur- 
ing orders from salesmen who 
called with sufficient frequency to 
be known. Many a bright young in- 
dividual who had enjoyed dropping 
in for a friendly chat has arranged 
to limit his visits to actual business 
requirements. The young ladies 
have been turning the tables upon 
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the sales representatives. The lat 
ter have learned what it is to be 
come buyers. 

In the meantime, several thou 
sand men and women, in additio1 
to their regular duties, are supple 
menting the regular sales force o! 
the Associated Oil Company and 
adding many merry notes to th 
music of the cash register. 


What Groucho Says 


His Mind Is Surely Far, Far from Business 


EAR FELLER: Everywhere 

I go I see ads of Cointreau 
and Dubonnet. Gosh, this is a gosh 
awful hotel. First bum one I’ve 
seen yet in France. Proprietor 
thinks people just gotta stop here 
overnight on the Grand Route and 
that’s that. The Ad Man of the 
town woke me up at 5:45 a. m. 
with a long lingo shouted in 
French. Thought the town was on 
fire, but they told me this town 
crier was saying that sixty bushels 
or kilosomethings of new potatoes 
had just come in town by ox-carts. 

Ordered a room with a bath. Got 
it. Discovered it was the only bath 
in the hotel. Worried guests were 
fumbling with the bathroom door- 
knob all night long. Hope there 
were no casualties. 

Last night at Geneva sat and 
watched Mt. Blanc go to sleep as 
sun went down. Glorious—most 
stunning sight I ever saw. Big, 
beautiful expanse of white snow 
turning pink in the sunset. Kept 
thinking what a gorgeous back- 
ground it would make for color 
ads for Wonder Shoes. Trouble is 
the mountain is several miles from 
the opposite hills and I don’t be- 
lieve there is any projector strong 
enough to send a clear picture 
across that far and make it big 
enough for people to see. If I'd 
been a real outdoor display man I 
might have doped it out. Saw some 
corking waterfalls that might be 
illuminated quite easily. Trouble 
is, though, that these Alpine passes 
couldn’t show much of a night au- 
dience. When you go over a 
twenty-foot road and know you're 
gonna tumble about 3,000 feet if 


you go over, you like to do it i: 
the daytime. 

Somehow or other there’s a lotta 
good copy in all this Grand Rout: 
scenery. Been trying to dope it out, 
but whenever I do my mind wan 
ders a bit to the compelling beauty 
of the scene itself and I forget 
what ad I’m trying to dope out. 
Guess I haven’t ’nuff mental con- 
centration. 

Paid 12 francs for a Sat. Ev 
Post. Gosh, that’s nearly 50 cents 
Biddle’s ad looked rather punk 
Too small. I cabled him about it 

Boy, you otta be here, free from 
care, free from all thoughts of 
business, panics, ads, etc., and just 
drink in the beauty of this scenery) 
It’s great. Dunno why I eve: 
waited so long. 

Don't believe the French are quit: 
up to us on dealer display cards 
They have some. A few of them 
are clever in their art. Even 
Skippy might pick up an idea or 
two over here. ’Fraid American 
advertising wouldn’t be so good 
over here. The French wanna 
know what they are spending their 
dough for and why, how much 
Don’t know as we know quite how 
to go after that kind of a publi 
There was one waterfall I’d like to 
take home and set up in my back- 
yard, a little silver stream of spark- 
ling water, only a few feet wide 
and I'll bet it’s twice as high as 
the Graybar Building, It had that 


dainty, evanescent quality you as 
sociate with silk or Cellophane. 
Good luck, Old Chap. Hope you 
have a chance to get free from 
business thoughts same as me. 
GroucHe 
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PUZZLE: 


Find the 
Better Ad 


One of these ads stopped 
71% more persons per dollar 
invested than the other. 





...and how it got 


that way! 


= 
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= RITING an ad is only 

half of the job. An Edi- 
tor must do the other half. 
Tests show that editorial in- 
terest in different magazines 
may vary stopping power 
of the same ad as much as 
153%. (With Barbasol it 
was 71%)...In his 6-city 








census of reader-interest in 
the 4 mass weeklies, Dr. Gal- 
lup* measured the editorial 
“steam-pressure” each mag- 
azine puts behind your ads. 
Here are his gauges—show- 
ing the percentage of readers 
actually reading the average 
editorial feature in each. 











LIBERTY 





"THE quick facts are these: In 
copy, headline, art, these two 
Barbasol ads are identical. But one 
ran in LIBERTY. The other in an- 
other mass weekly. 

Both appeared during the period 
when Dr. George Gallup and his 
associates were counting up what 
people had seen, what people had 
read in the four mass weeklies*. 

And that count showed that this 
Barbasol ad in LIBERTY stopped 
71% more men and women per 
dollar invested than the same ad in 
Weekly A! 


How Did It Get That Way? 


While Dr. Gallup was checking 
ads, he also checked editorial pages. 
Here he made two discoveries: 

First: The most widely read type 
of article was most widely read 
regardless of the magazine it ran 
in. The best-read articles in all 
magazines were much alike in their 
dramatic, sentimental, fast-moving 
simplicity. 

Second: LIBERTY carried more 
of this more-highly-popular type 
of editorial material than any other 
magazine. 


By direct count (see panel above) 
the average editorial feature in 
LIBERTY had a reader interest 
17% higher than that in Weekly 
A, 6% higher than that in Weekly 
B, and 41% higher than that in 
Weekly C. 

These variations in editorial in- 
terest directly paralleled the varia- 
tions in advertising interest! 


Paced to the Public 


Eight years ago, LIBERTY was 
born. Into a changed generation. 
Into a world altered in thinking, 
in living, in attitude. 

Into a world speeded up—emo- 
tionalized—stirred by swift-mov- 
ing times packed with one fresh 
miracle after another. 

Deliberately— LIBERTY paced 
itself to this post-war public. 

Called in such writers as Win- 
ston Churchill, Beatrice Grimshaw, 
Ben Hecht, Adela Rogers St. John, 
S. S. Van Dine, H. G. Wells. 

Such artists as Bairnsfather, Ben- 
da, Flagg, Held, Knight, Tomaso. 


Liberty 
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Paid writers by the ‘script, in- 
stead of the word, for brevity’s 
sake . 

And ‘published their stirring 
writings under such heads as “Will 
Americans and the English Ever 
Understand Each Other?” (Win- 
ston Churchill on Anglo-American 
relations)—“To Hell with the Ad- 
mirals!” (Smedley Butler saying 
good-bye to the Navy) —“Is Frank- 
lin Roosevelt Physically Fit to be 
President?” (the most widely-read 
article in any of the 4 weeklies dur- 
ing the Gallup Reader-Interest 
Census*). 


Nor Is That All... 


To carry all this LIBERTY pro- 
vided a new format. Compact, easy- 
to-handle, free of uncomfortable 
bulk. An easy-reading make - up, 
with no run-overs, no ads buried 
but all next to live reading matter. 

Finally—LIBERTY tested every- 
thing by offering itself to the public! 

By letting magazine readers buy 
for themselves! By banning sub- 
scription drives, premiums, cut- 
rates, help-me-to-go-through - col- 
lege pleaders! By making every is- 
sue sell itself — week after week 
— without benefit of subscription 
lists! 

Today more people ask for LIB- 
ERTY than for any other maga- 
zine. More people buy it week 
after week throughout the year. 

99% of the circulation you pay 
for is circulation bought because 
it’s wanted to be read—only 1% is 
circulation-sold-a-year-in-advance! 


Let LIBERTY Help Make 
Your 1932 a Better Year 


If you are spending money in the 
mass weeklies during 1932, you 
owe it to yourself to give that 
money every chance to do a job. 

You may get along without 
LIBERTY. 

But you may be more successful 
with it! 

Why not examine all the facts 
thoroughly before you decide? 

Why not study the report of the 
6 studies made by Dr. Gallup — 
made, in three of the cities, under 
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official observation by the A.N.A. 
—and get the story on other ads 
which, like Barbasol’s, ran in du- 
plicate in LIBERTY and other 
weeklies ? 

The stopping power of hundreds 
of ads is summarized in this re- 
port. And the reader - interest 
“score” of many stories, articles 
and features in LIBERTY and 
other magazines. 

To obtain a copy, simply express 
a desire for it. Without further 
obligation, it will be delivered to 
any mass advertiser by his nearest 
LIBERTY representative. Address 
LIBERTY, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


*6 SEPARATE 
STUDIES 


The first attempt to measure redder- 
interest in terms of thin a actually seen 
and read was made last and August 

Dr. George Gallup, ar orthwestern 

niversity. 

Accompanied in Fe cities by official 
observers from the A » Dr. Gallu 
led his researchers into " Springtield, 
Baes. 3 Philadelphia, Pa. ; Greensboro, 

; Columbus, Ohio; Topeka, Kan- 
oy .* Sioux Falls, S. D., during 6 
consecutive weeks. 

In each city, researchers consid then- 
current, fresh copies of the four mass 
weeklies. At each door—15,000 were 
visited during the 6 weeks—they asked, 
“Have you a copy of any of these 
magazines?’’ 

Where the answer was ‘“‘Yes,”’ the 
person replying was asked to leaf through 
the entire magazine, indicating what had 
been noted, what had been partly read, 
what had been read all the way through. 

These facts were noted down by check 
marks, and the marked copies returned 
to headquarters as records. The actual 
magazines bearing these crayon checks 
are on file in New York, and are avail- 
able for responsible study. 

Students will discover from them two 
paralleling facts: 





meu) The average editorial feature in 


LIBERTY was read 7, 17% moe 
people than in Weel 


more people than in Weekly ‘8: 
41% more A on os than in eekly 
3;and.. 


The average advertisement in 
LIBERTY stopped 48% o% more peo- 
ple than in Weekly A; 23% more 
people than in Weeklv B; and 112% 
more people than in Weekly C. 
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e There are many places besides stores 


where your product can be sold. By ma-~ 


chine! A new market, a new clientele, a 
new method of distribution. Let's corre- 
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Where Do We Stand on Copy 
Testing ?P 


How Guesswork and Chance in an Advertising Campaign May Be 
* Reduced to Minimum 


Further quotations from the notable coum at the Washington Convention 


of the A 


By Stuart Cowan 
President, Cowan & Dengler 


667 \NE of the 

great val- 
ues of testing is 
to give the pro- 
gressive individ- 
ual an opportu- 
nity to gain a 
hearing for a 
new and better 
idea to avoid 
crushing val u- 
able initiative 
and killing ideas 
of great poten- 
tial value. Test- 
ing might help to eliminate hunches 
or dictation on the part of highly 
subjective individuals in positions 
of arbitrary authority. 

“Thus sane testing methods— 
laboratory, inquiries, sales—might 
stimulate a chain of developments, 
each one building up on the one 
before and all culminating in a 
surprising increase in results per 
dollar of expenditure—greater sales 
volume, lower cost, greater net 
profit.” 

Thus in a speech before the re- 
cent convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers Mr. 
Cowan sums up his ideas of the 
value of testing—ideas which he 
has based on an exhaustive study 
of numerous instances in which 
testing accomplished just the pur- 
poses he has outlined in the two 
preceding paragraphs. 

_ Before testing must come a con- 
sideration of salability factors and 
he most important of these are 
considered by Mr. Cowan to be: 
Trends, name, package, price, per- 
formance, appearance, service and 
combination put-up. 

“Needless to say,” he adds, “in 
marketing a line, the balancing of 
he ‘family tree’ which represents 
the line in terms of the needs of 


Blank & Stoller 


the market, or those sectors of the 
market toward which specialized 
efforts will be directed, is a 
primary consideration. Such mat- 
ters as taste and odor, which might 
be classified under performance, 
and many other specialized at- 
tributes of products, must be con- 
sidered in the individual cases 
where they are present.” 

In order more clearly to define 
the meaning of the various factors, 
Mr. Cowan has asked a number of 
questions concerning each factor. 
The nature of his definitions and 
questions can be shown by giving a 
single example under each heading : 


Trends: 


What evidence based on news- 
paper tests persuaded the Pond’s 
people to build a year-round vol- 
ume business by featuring their 
cream for cleansing rather than 
weather protection? 


Importance of Name: 


On what tests or successes of 
others did Squibb base its decision 
to apply the name “Squibb” to 
toothpaste and other specialty 
products sold to the consumer? 


Packaging: 


What will the Bon Ami survey 
among 5,000 women, which re- 
vealed the need of an attractive 
package in keeping with the sur- 
roundings of a bathroom, prove to 
be worth? 


Price: 


What test data influenced Proc- 
ter & Gamble in putting out guest- 
size Ivory soap at its price and 
what was the value of that de- 
cision? 
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Performance: 

Who can appraise the importance 
of outstanding performance in the 
cases of Chrysler, Model A Ford, 
Chevrolet Six, Ambrosia Pore- 
Deep Cleanser, Chase and Sanborn 
freshness, Listerine Toothpaste, 
Tastyeast flavor, the Life Saver 
hole (first in the mints and then in 
the fruit drops, which failed with- 
out it)? 


Appearance: 


Would not some sort of intelli- 
gent testing have aided or saved 
millions for Reo, Buick and Hud- 
son-Essex through dramatizing the 
all-important characteristic of ap- 
pearance? 


Service: 


What analysis of lost sales or 
other factual data stimulated Good- 
year to launch the G. T. M. service 
plan? Would not $100,000 for re- 
search and test work have been 
justified many times over? 


Combination Put-up: 


How many million dollars’ worth 
of soap have been moved as a re- 
sult of the test campaign in Fond 
du Lac on P & G products where 
the Group Plan originated? 

“We like to use the phrase ‘mer- 
chandising’ in our own shop to de- 
fine any and all activities which 
make the product or the proposi- 
tion more salable,” continues Mr. 
Cowan. “We observe, however, 
that comparatively few companies 
have any one man or any one de- 
partment primarily responsible for 
such work, though they have 
highly paid men and highly or- 
ganized departments that special- 
ize on other work which is 
not one-tenth as important. We 
raise the question whether 90 per 
cent of the progressive companies 
should not have a ‘new idea’ man 
or a ‘new idea’ department—en- 
tirely divorced from current press- 
ing problems—to carry out re- 
search and tests along this line.” 

Mr. Cowan then proceeds to a 
discussion of individual cases that 
show the great value of testing in 
determining advertising appeals. 
Nine of these were reprinted in de- 
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tail in Printers’ INK, Nov. 19, 
1931 (“Finding the 100 Per Cent 
Advertising Appeal”). 

From advertising appeals he 
turns to the sampling appeal, trac- 
ing the development of sampling 
methods and the dawning “realiza- 
tion on the part of some that 
sampling, and the whole program 
of which it is a part, may be dissi- 
pated if spread too thin, that a 
given product must have 90 per 
cent distribution and must attain at 
least 50 per cent as much volume 
as the leading competitor.” He 
shows, for instance, how Procter 
& Gamble, in Fond du Lac, de- 
veloped the sampling coupon idea 
with the result that in six weeks 
normal six-morths’ quota of P & G 
products was sold in that city 
This one limited test was made the 
basis of a country-wide plan. 

Testing headlines is an important 
phase of testing because in in- 
stance after instance a change in 
headline alone has meant a great 
difference in the pulling power oi 
an advertisement. Mr. Cowan cites 
several examples showing that a 
difference in headline increased re- 
turns doubly, trebly or even more 

In the testing of complete adver- 
tisements there are questions of 
method to be considered. Should 
the measure of effectiveness be in- 
quiries or sales or both? How 
closely will pre-testing correlate 
with actual results? Other similar 
questions must receive attention 

After citing cases showing dif- 
ferent methods and results, Mr 
Cowan makes the following em- 
phatic statement : 

“Thus testing is never a substi- 
tute for the utmost of creative ef- 
fort, but merely a guide to a con- 
stant rise in the power of creative 
work. Nothing can do more than 
testing to breed a spirit of modest) 
and determination to work.” 


Right Kind of Tests Can 
Stretch Advertising Dollar 


After an analysis of the merits 
and weaknesses of the much-dis- 
cussed Gallup tests, Mr. Cowan 
summarizes his conclusions on the 
subject of testing advertisements 

“Tf various methods of test wer« 
focused on the copy problem and 
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We all have 
something to And believe it or not— 


there are plenty of dollars 
trade—for the to be captured, even if it 


other fellow’s does take big league meth- 
ods to do the trick. 


~ ¢ “ When you are planning 
ways and means to conjure 


the coin out of one-way 
pockets, don't overlook the 
pulling power of a good, big 


BROADSIDE 


We have done some dandy 
ones lately, and the custom- 
ers tell us that they are 


Charles bringing in the business. 


If you would like 


Francis ia ay ane, 


just say the word. 
Press... 
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then checked regularly, one against 
the other, all the results being pre- 
sented dramatically and completely 
month after month and year after 
year, it is quite likely that the value 
of the advertising dollar would be 
doubled or trebled or quintupled. 
Incompetent efforts would be 
weeded out. Effective advertising 
would be sought for. Those who 
can create effective advertising 
would be highly compensated while 
the others would fit into their 
proper levels. Surely there would 
be real competition among brains 
and for brains. Thus, instead of 
having perhaps ten or fifteen really 
first-class advertising practitioners 
in the country we might have 50 
or 100.” 

In discussing the testing of the 
relative value of different sizes of 
space units, Mr. Cowan refers to 
the work of Starch, Nixon, Enelow 
and others which shows that in- 
creasing the size of space does not 
bring a correspondingly increased 
ratio of returns. He shows, how- 
ever, that this fact is not to be 
taken as a definite recommendation 
to use small space since often the 
desired volume of inquiries cannot 
be built with small units. 

Mr. Cowan suggests the follow- 
ing facts that should be available 
for testing publications: 


1. Newsstand sales. 

a. The percentage of single copy 
sales over the counter com- 
pared with circulation obtained 
by subscription methods and 
other intensive efforts. 

b. The trend of newsstand sales 
over a reasonable period. 

2. Circulation income and circula- 
tion costs. 

a. What the public spends for the 
publication. 

b. What the publisher spends to 

obtain circulation. 

(Not now available, but of 

great significance in reflecting 
the desire of the public to sub- 
scribe.) 
. Net income from circulation. 
The net income should be com- 
puted at an average per reader 
for newsstand sales and for 
subscriptions and for other 
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sales made by intensive effort. 

This would raise publisher ac- 

counting problems which prob- 

ably are not insuperable, if 
standard forms for the colla- 
tion of facts were evolved. 

. Percentage of subscriptions ob- 

tained by direct mail. This per- 

centage if applied to the total 
of subscriptions shown on the 

A. B. C. statements as coming 

from other than  canvasser 
sources, gives an index of the 
renewal vitality in most cases. 
e. Discounting of extensions 
through price reductions. 

3. Coupon returns on products oi 
different types appealing to dif- 
ferent classes of readers. 

4. Analysis of editorial contents 
with unbiased data on the ex- 
tent of interest among readers 
and intensity of interest. 

5. Advertising revenue data show- 
ing trends, by types of product. 

6. Circulation analysis data, cover- 
ing not only geographic loca- 
tion and income levels, but also 
age and type—for example, 
number of women at home and 
number in business. 


a. 


Before closing Mr. Cowan dis- 
cusses the testing of positions. He 
cites several tests that indicate 
that the fore part of the advertising 
section will pull better than the 
back part. He also quotes Starch’s 
findings that right-hand positions 
average about 10 per cent better 
than left-hand pages. Finally he 
quotes the Campbell-Ewald tests 
showing the pulling powers of 
various sections of a newspaper. 

As advertisin, becomes more and 
more an exact science, as the days 
of ballyhoo and blah show signs of 
marked decline, the question of 
testing is receiving the attention it 
has long deserved. It has emerged 
from the classroom and laboratory) 
(incidentally, Mr. Cowan believes 
that laboratory methods will de- 
velop as an important testing 
ground) into the highways of busi- 
ness. There is every indication that 
during the next decade it should 
play a tremendous part in eliminat- 
ing the by-guess-and-by-gorry slip- 
shoddiness that has characterized 
the planning of many campaigns 
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Eastern Representative 


MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
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The old 


gives way to the new 


a TE 








LLUSTRATED is the new Post Office to be built in 

Cincinnati by the Government at a cost of $3,000,- 
000.00. This is one of many projects either already 
authorized or under construction. They include a 
$6,000,000.00 Union Terminal, the new Times-Star 
Building, Telephone Building, Museums, the Institute 
of Fine Arts and the Netherland-Plaza Hotel—one 


of the country's finest. 


Underneath all this is a substantial and progressive 
market. People who are prosperous and not satisfied 
with the “‘old."" Consumers who are eager and able to 
buy products of merit. 


A large, responsive market that can be thoroughly 
cultivated through one newspaper—The Times-Star. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


New York Chicago 





MEMBER OF A.B.C.— MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC.—MEDIA RECORDS 





Western Representative 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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IN the finest newspaper com- 
posing room in the country, 
News comps fabricate New 
York's favorite Newspaper. 


HE turns typed lines 
into lines of type... 
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COMPS 


In the purple light of the mercury lamps, men 
work shoulder to shoulder over the make-up 
tables, quiet and quick as surgeons. The last 
four forms must be. closed in eight minutes. 
The tension grows, and the working groups 
thicken to small crowds. In the ultimate ten 
seconds, somebody calls out “Let ‘er go!” The 
first edition is gone to press. The composing 
room draws a deep breath, and starts on the 
next edition ... News compositors are skilled 
specialists whose virtuosity rises to abnormal 
heights four times a night to beat the deadlines. 
Sometimes they ignore a serif, but never a 
second...This year, their number passes 
three hundred; they earn $125,000 more in 
wages than they did in 1929. This year more 
readers and increased advertising push our 
composing room expense past $850,000— 
but our milline down to its lowest in our history. 


Only a great newspaper grows in these times! 


THE. NEWS 


URE NEWSPAPER 


‘ 
220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET - NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Main Street, St. Charles, Minn. 


Sales on 1,300 Main Streets of 
Depend Upon 1,610,000 Farm Folks! op 


HERE are 1,300 ‘Main Street’’ towns in the Northwest ol 
(Minnesota and the Dakotas) where more than a 
million and a half farm folks do their buying. The bo 
goods they buy comprise 65 to 85 per cent of the total 
business volume of these merchants—the reason why thr 


‘**good business’’ demands that they cater to the needs pri 
and desires of farm patrons. To sell ‘‘Main Street,” let 
advertise in the,home paper of the farm—THE FARMER to 


—which has the largest circulation (272,000) of any pub- in 
lication of any kind in the territory. du: 














Farm Stith Bome 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 
















Member Standard ees Farm Paper Unit 










Selling Twenty- Ton Dust Collectors 
by Mail 


A Three-Piece Direct-Mail Campaign That Brought 153 High- 
Grade Inquiries 


By Ralph B. Stowell 


Advertising Manager, American Blower Corporation 


"THERE are many people who 
do not believe that generally 
accepted adage, “If it can be sold, 
it can be sold by mail.” I, for one, 
became greatly aware of this fact 
when we drew up plans for a di- 
rect-mail campaign to sell our 
Sirocco dust collectors. 

For this type of equipment, the 
sales department thought direct 


a mail a waste of time, money and 
effort. Our engineering depart- 
ment emphatically expressed the 

| opinion that it was impossible to 

| discuss such a highly scientific piece 
st of equipment as the dust collector 

a in anything but an eighteen-page 

xe booklet. : 

al Despite all this, we produced a 

Ly three-piece mailing campaign com- 

is prising two folders and a four-page 

y letterhead. We mailed these pieces 

R to a hand-picked list of executives 

b- in the types of industries in which 
dust collectors were applicable. 


These were manufacturers who 
make soap, powdered milk, pig- 
ment, flour, cement, or who were 


troubled with fly ash, cinders, soot, 
etc. 

The sales and engineering de- 
partments agreed to lift their veil 
of skepticism if the campaign re- 
sulted in fifty interested inquiries. 
The first folder netted seventy-five 
inquiries, sixty-two of which we 
considered excellent prospects. The 
first folder, in orange and black, 
announced itself as, “An Invitation 
to Profit Minded Engineers.” It 
told of the increasing necessity for 
greater plant efficiency and econ- 
omy and of the possibility of sav- 
ing material now wasted in the 
manufacturing process. It pointed 
out that dust in the air is not only 
an annoyance and nuisance to pub- 
lic health and comfort, but an 
actual detriment to machinery. It 
invited engineers troubled with this 





OTHER MANUFACTURERS HAVE PROFITED BY OUR 
DUST 


LABORATORY 


TESTS 


The same opportunity is available 
to Y 








| 

















The Inside Spread of the Third Mailing-Piece—It Brought Fifty-six High- 
Grade Inquiries and Brought the Complete Returns for the Series to 153 
41 
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condition to send in a sample of 
the particular type of dust prev- 
alent in their factories. 

No attempt was made to describe 
the mechanical features of the 
Sirocco dust collector. That job 
was left for folder number 2 which 
bore the heading, “An Idea from 
Nature that saves industry thou- 
sands of dollars every year,” and 
showed an unretouched photo- 
graph of a real tornado, the action 
of which is duplicated in the 
Sirocco dust collector. 

The temptation to over-run this 
folder with mechanical details, 
charts and data was successfully 
resisted and the folder concerned 
itself chiefly with actual installa- 
tions. As before, a business reply 
card was enclosed so that the pros- 
pect could request either our “Dust 
Collector Bulletin” or detailed in- 
formation on how to collect a suit- 
able dust sample for a free 
laboratory test. Sent out about a 
week after the first mailing, this 
folder netted an additional thirty- 
five high-class inquiries. 

The third mailing, a four-page 
letterhead, spoke of the generous 
response to our invitation for a 
free laboratory dust sample test. It 
reasoned that the reader had noth- 
ing to lose in having this test made. 

No attempt was made to use 
high-pressure “closing copy.” There 
were only an emphatic statement of 
facts and a detailed listing of more 
than fifty manufacturers in a va- 
riety of industries who have 
profited through the installation of 
one or more Sirocco dust collectors. 

The response from this mailing 
proved a complete surprise. Gen- 
erally, by the time the third mailing 
oes out the interested prospects 
have already responded. Yet, this 
mailing netted fifty-six high-grade 
inquiries and brought the complete 
returns to 153 

The success of this campaign 
from the standpoint of high-grade 
inquiries is self evident, for al- 
though nearly 10,000 executives 
were on the mailing list, a single 
installation of this type of equip- 
ment costs from $500 to $75,000 
While the second folder was still 
in the mails, one of our branch 
offices reported a sale as a result 
of the first mailing. 
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Linage Is Correct 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I would appreciate your informing 
me the correct spelling of “‘linage”’ 
or “lineage” when applied to adver- 
tising lines. 

Recrnatp G. FARAGuer. 

N the latest edition of the New 

Standard Dictionary “linage” is 
listed with this definition: “Pay 
ment of the writer of a line; quan 
tity of printed matter calculated by 
the number of lines. Lineage 
variant form.” —[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


New York “Times” 
Appointments 


Theodore D. Palmer, formerly local 
advertising manager, has been appointed 
in charge of national advertising of the 
New York Times. The local advertising 
department will be directly under the 
supervision of B. T. Butterworth, adver 
tising manager. 

Joseph W. Gannon, formerly in charge 
of national advertising, becomes assistant 
to Don Bridge, advertising director of 
The New York Times Company’s pu! 
lications. 


Winthrop Chemical Advances 


Adam Piret 


Adam Piret, who 
advertising manager of the 
Chemical Company and the H. A. Metz 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, pharma 
ceuticals, has been appointed advertising 
manager. 

George Penny, for the last five year 
assistant advertising manager of the Au 
Reduction Sales Company, has _ joined 
the Winthrop and Metz organizations as 
assistant to Mr. Piret. 


has been assistant 
Winthroy 


R. O. Boyer with Kelly, 
Nason & Roosevelt 


Richard O. Boyer, formerly with the 
St. Louis Post- Dispatch, and more re 
cently with the New York Hera 
Tribune, has joined Kelly, Nason & 
Roosevelt, New York advertising agency 
as manager of its copy department. 


W. W. Fry Honored 


Wilfred W. Fry, president of N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., has been elected to 
the board of trustees of the Jefferson 
Medical College and Hospital of Phila 
delphia. Mr. Fry has been prominently 
identified with the work of this institu 
tion for some time. 
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Times Have Changed 
in PITTSBURGH 


FIRST AGAIN 


Department Store 


Linage 


Again in November the Sun- 
Telegraph led the other Pittsburgh 
newspapers in *Total Department 
Store Advertising. Ample evi- 
dence that the newspaper situa- 


tion has changed in Pittsburgh. 


*Based on Media Records 
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White, Black and Gray 


Betpinc-Corticettt LiMiTED 
MontTreEAL, Que., CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a constant subscriber to both 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy we recall a number of 
editorials and discussions about what 
should be charged to the advertising 
account. Unfortunately, we have 
never kept any of these articles in 
our records here, and as we feel 
that some of the information in those 
articles would be of much help, we 
wonder if you could supply us with 
any copies of articles pertaining to 
this question, that have appeared 

within the last year or two. 

BetpinG-Corticett: Limitep. 


HIS question is of acute inter- 

est at present when advertising 
appropriations are being scruti- 
nized closely. 

The article, -“Charge It to 
Advertising” (Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY, June, 1931), gave an 
analysis of the expenditures which 
rightfully belong in the advertising 
account. Accompanying this article 
was a chart for the allocation of 
the advertising appropriation di- 
vided into three sections as fol- 
lows: 

1. White List—Charges that be- 
long to advertising. 

2. Black List—Charges that do 
not belong to advertising although 
too frequently put there. 

3. Gray List—Border-line 
charges, sometimes belonging to 
advertising and sometimes to other 
accounts, depending on circum- 
stances. 


A reprint of this chart may be 
had upon request together with a 
reference list of twenty-two ar- 
ticles on this subject—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Advanced by Savannah “News” 


J. P. Miller, for the last twenty years 
with the Savannah Morning News, has 
heen appointed vice-president and man- 
aging editor. Daniel G. Bickers, for- 
merly assistant editor of the Morning 
News, has been appointed editor to suc- 
ceed the late W. Roy Neal. 


C. C. Baldwin Writes Book 


Charles C. Baldwin, who, for the last 
ten years, has been in advertising 
agency work, is the author of a new 
book, “‘Stanford White, a Life of One 
of New York’s Personalities,” published 
by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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C. S$. Thompson Heads New 
Poster Business 


Clyde S. Thompson, for some years in 
charge of the outdoor advertising de- 
partment of the J. Walter Thom — 
Company, New York, has resigne 
become actively identified with Slective 
Poster Advertising, Inc., of which he 
is president. Mr. Thompson was vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
tormer Thomas Cusack Company. 

Selective Poster Advertising, Inc., 
with main offices in the Graybar Build: 
ing, New York, will specialize in a 
new type of poster panel to go on the 
outside -# - of retail stores. The new 
type panel will be erected and posted 
each month through the co-operation of 
plant members of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America. 


H. E. Morgan Joins W. P. 
York, Inc. 


Herbert E. Morgan, for the last five 
years national display director of the 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, has joined W. P. York, 
Inc., Aurora, Ill., producer of advertis- 
ing ‘displays He will be in charge of 
the Philadelphia office. 

The York company has opened offices 
at New York, located at 10 East 43rd 
Street, in charge of Carl M. Burman. 


New Cosmetic Account to 
Reimers & Whitehill 


Joan Bedford, Inc., New York, has 
appointed Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. This company 
manufactures a new line of popular- 
priced cosmetics made especially for 
chain stores and department stores. The 
first advertising will appear in metro- 
politan newspapers. 


R. H. Morse Heads Fairbanks, 
Morse 


Robert H. Morse, formerly vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors, has been 
elected president and general manager of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago 
He succeeds W. S. Hovey, who has re- 
signed. 


Ralph Rossiter Joins Kastor 


Ralph Rossiter, for eight years an of- 
ficer and director of Littlehale-Burnham- 
Rossiter, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, ‘has joined the H. W. Kastor & 
Sons ‘Advertising Company, Inc. He 
will be located at the company’s New 
York office. 


Charles Wolfe Joins American 
Lithograph 

Charles Wolfe, who has been_presi- 

dent of Advertising Industries, Buffalo, 

N. Y., advertising peency has joined the 

sales department of the “American Litho- 
graph Company, at that city. 
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Worth Writing Home About 


Where golfing from October to June is the 
rule rather than the exception it’s no 
wonder that more and more easterners 
make Phoenix, Arizona, their permanent _ 
winter residence. 


Whether such a circumstance of warm, 
balmy winter days impels a golfer to “write 
home” about it, the fact remains t 

Phoenix’ postal business has grown frorf 
$239,280.00 to $555,450.76 in the 
ten year period—a true index into th 
business activity of this virile western 


Advertisers may now reach the homes of 
Phoenix and its trading area more thoroughly 
than ever through the use of the 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Represented Naronalty by Willems Lawrence & Cresmer Co 
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—Sam 


N November 25th, at the end of Cleveland’ 
13th Community Fund Campaign, 466,96 
individuals had subscribed $5,680,026.06 ij 
order that no man, woman or child in this con 
munity shall suffer for want of food, shelter o 


clothing in 1932. . 


This is the largest sum of money ever sub 
scribed in any comparable campaign in an 
nine-day period in any city in the United States 


There have been larger sums collected fo 


emergency relief, but never before has a whol 


city so adequately provided for the maintenan¢ 
of ALL its charitable and social service organ 


izations. 








MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS . .. OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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1 Wl Lake Care 


99 


Wr). 


ther to President Hoover 


This should indicate to advertisers the wealth 

nd community spirit of this city. It should 
i@odicate to them that the Cleveland Market has 
sound, staple, substantial population con- 


uming great quantities of any commodity. 


Unlike any other community, Cleveland 
tharity does not subsist on a dole system, or 
he contributions of a few wealthy individuals. 

lhe great mass of the people are obviously at 
vork and fully capable of fulfilling the promise 
Bvhich Cleveland’s leading citizen, Samuel 
lather, made to President Hoover last spring 
vhen he said—“Cleveland will take care of her 





ONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


O* SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
* PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 
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THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
LEADS WITH A : 
LONG SUIT 


















The minority stockholders’ suit against the 
former directors of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company promises to be an exceptionally oft 
long suit—and of especial news value to tai 
persons with business and financial interests. tisi 


Accordingly, since the start of the suit, July 9, a 
1931, the Boston Transcript has reported : 
more of the testimony, and reported it more 
promptly, than any other Boston paper. 


It had to. The Boston Transcript’s circula- 
tion wants that kind of news. And advertisers 
want that kind of circulation. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT]: 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers od 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Coffee and the Sistine Choir 


TEN years ago, even five years 
ago, what advertiser would 
have expected his advertising agent 
to visit the Vatican in the interests 
of the client’s advertising? But 
changing times bring all manner of 
new responsibilities, including a 
visit to the Holy See to negotiate 
details for a radio broadcast. 
Regular broadcasts of the G. 
\Vashington Coffee Company bring 
that company on the air this com- 
ing Christmas Eve. Something ap- 
propriate to the spirit of the season 
was sought. G. Washington, head 
the company, thought it would 
be widely appreciated if the public 
could hear the celebrated Sistine 
Choir, which sings for the Pope 


only. 
First it was necessary to get 
official approval from this side 


of the water. A letter was ob- 
tained from Cardinal Hayes which 
J. M. Cecil, the company’s adver- 
tising agent, carried to Monsignor 
Burke, head of the North Ameri- 
can College in Rome. He was re- 
ceptive and somewhat entertained 
with the idea that the choir would 
have to be up at 3:30 in the morn- 
ing to be heard in America at 9:30 
in the evening. The choir has 
never been heard on the air and 
it never has done anything for a 
private enterprise. It was thought 
to be a splendid thing, however, to 


—_ 


Four Magazines Sign 


Stipulations 

“Publishers of four magazines of 
arge circulation,” it is reported by the 
Federal Trade Commission, have signed 
stipulations agreeing to co-operate with 
the Commission in proceedings against 
advertisers in their magazines. One of 
the periodicals covers the sporting field, 
two are household magazines and the 
fourth is a general magazine. 

\ll these publishers agreed that if the 
Commission would refrain from making 
them joint respondents with the adver- 
tisers in proceedings pending against the 
latter, they would discontinue publish- 
ing the questionable advertising pending 
the proceedings and would abide by the 
Commission’s action against the adver- 


tisers, 


have the choir heard on the North 
American Continent on Christmas 
Eve, a thought which met with 
agreement when the director of the 
choir was consulted. 

The director immediately was 
concerned with the problem of 
keeping the choir awake until 3:30, 
inasmuch as many of the choristers 
are youngsters. It was decided 
that some form of compensation 
would add to incentive and a rea- 
sonable figure was determined. 

Six numbers will be sung. Ex- 
cept for announcement of the spon- 
sorship, there will be no advertising 
talk. Even sponsorship mention 
would have been omitted, it is 
stated, were it not for the fact that 
credit would then be assumed to be 
that of the broadcasting chain 
which, in taking this feature, 
broadcasts its first overseas com- 
mercial. 

The advertising agent’s work on 
the broadcast has led to all sorts 
of ramifications. He checked up 
with engineers on meteorological 
conditions and arranged for short- 
wave broadcast from Rome. To 
be prepared for any eventuality, he 
chartered a telephone line. 

Because a detective story was 
considered inappropriate for Christ- 
mas Eve, the American public is 
to get a special Christmas present. 
The public must be pleased! 


+ 


Assumes Management of 
Southern Newspapers, Inc. 


Following the resignation of E. Ma- 
rion Riggs after sixteen years of ser- 
vice, Clyde E,. Palmer, chief of the 
Palmer group of newspapers in Ar- 
kansas, has become general manager of 
Southern Newspapers, Inc., publisher of 
the Hot Springs Sentinel-Record and 
New Era. His assistant will be Charles 
Goslee. 

Mr. Palmer became president of 
Southern Newspapers, Inc., when it was 
formed three years ago at the time con- 
trol of the New Era and Sentinel- 
Record was acquired by the Palmer 
group. Mr. Riggs was at the time 
publisher and owner of the New Era, 
which was founded by his father, John 

Riggs. 











Pretty Girls, Babies as Technical 
Copy “Naturals” 


They Liven Up What Otherwise Might Be Dry Advertising 


HERE is no ban on the use of 

pictures of babies or pretty 
girls in technical advertising. 
Neither has consumer advertising 
a monopoly on such attention- 
getting illustrations. That they are 
infrequently used emphasizes the 
fact that technical advertisers too 
often overlook possibilities for 
dramatizing or humanizing their 
copy. 

“Technical Advertiser Gets Ex- 
ecutive Attention,” in the Novem- 
ber 19 issue of Printers’ INK, de- 
scribed how a maker: of dyeing 
machines is using pictures of beau- 
tiful girls in his advertising. 

After reading this article, K. A. 
Redfield, advertising manager of 
the Rockbestos Products Corpo- 
ration, New Haven, Conn., writes: 


“I believe there is no question 
about the wisdom of using il- 
lustrations such as you repro- 


duced, provided there is not too 
strained a tie-up between the ad- 
vertisement itself and the copy that 
follows.” 

Consumer advertisers appreciate 
that such pictures have a high at- 
tention value. Mr. Redfield con- 
tends the same attention value can 





be used in what is ordinarily co 





n 


sidered rather dry technical adver- 


tising. 


Enclosed with his letter was th 


illustration reproduced below, su 
mitted to prove his point. 
advertised Rockbestos switchboa 
wire. 
could, under oridinary  circur 
stances, conceive of Rockbest 
capitalizing the child appeal. 


b- 


Cop) 


Ta 


Only a vivid imagination 


n 


Switchboard wiremen, however 


when they have to handle a wi 


re 


gently to avoid breakage of the 
covering, say they have to “baby” 


it. With this understanding 
shop talk, the tie-up between t 


ol 
he 


baby illustration and switchboard 


wire is obvious. 

“T’ve always believed that if y« 
can use an illustration which 
foreign to the general run of a 


yu 
1S 


d- 


vertising in a given publication,” 
Mr. Redfield says, “you will have 
much greater attention value than 


if you used an illustration which 
like fifty other advertisements 
the book. 
who won't at least slow down 
little, when leafing through a boo 
to look at a picture of a baby.” 














Was “No Sir! 


Heading for the Technical Advertisement Containing This Illustration 
You Don’t Have to Baby This Switchboard Wire!” 
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FIRST IN KENTUCKIANA 
—10th IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


REATER LOUISVILLE, which in- 

cludes three cities—Louisville, Ky.; 
New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind.; and 
their suburbs, has a population of over 
404,000 and ranks tenth among the Metro- 
politan Areas of the Middle West. 


The Louisville Market, KENTUCKIANA, 
which includes practically all of Kentucky 
and a large portion of Southern Indiana, 
has a population of some two-and-a-half 
million people who are served, directly and 
indirectly thru Greater Louisville 

and this productive market may be effec- 
tively reached and sold at one remarkably 
low cost thru—. 





THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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on this product during 1931, the 
“baby” advertisement has _ been 
most successful. Mr. Redfield is 
not dogmatic. He confesses that 
he doesn’t know whether to at- 
tribute pulling power to the illus- 
tration or to the story told in the 
copy. But he is inclined to think 
that, if credit is due to the text, 
the baby helped to get it read. 
He believes if more technical 
advertisers used human-interest il- 
lustrations, the advertising pages of 
technical publications would be con- 
siderably more interesting. Such 
usage must fit naturally into the 
plans of the advertiser, however. 
Force the relation between illustra- 
tion and the story to be told and 
the outcome may be ludicrous. 


Seeks Legislation to Reduce 
Radio Advertising 

Efforts to reduce the amount of radio 
advertising now on the air will be made 
by Representative Davis, of Tullahoma, 
Tenn., during Congress. Mr. Davis, 
who is ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries which handles both radio 
and shipping matters, said that it is his 
opinion that the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion could have taken some action here- 
tofore under powers given it under the 
Federal Radio Act to reduce the amount 
of radio advertising now on the air but 
that the Commission had “fallen down” 
on the job. 


Death of A. M. Reed 


Allen Martin Reed, prominent trade- 
mark and copyright attorney and mem- 
ber of the law firm, Reed & Rogers, 
Chicago, died December 4 in an auto- 
mobile accident. He was forty years old. 
With Edward S. Rogers, his partner, he 
acted as counsel in the unfair competi- 
tion, trade-mark and copyright cases of 
a number of prominent national adver- 
tisers. His views were frequently re- 
flected in articles in the editorial columns 
of Printers’ Ink on trade-mark litiga- 
tion. 


R. C. Schmidt with Hagstrom 
Company 

R. C. Schmidt, formerly art director 

and production man with Rudolph Guen- 

ther-Russell Law, Inc., New York ad- 

vertising agency, has joined the sales 

staff of the Hagstrom Compé@ny, Inc., 
of that city, commercial art. 


Has Nursery Account 
The D. Hill Nursery Company, Dun- 
dee, Ill., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Behel & Harvey, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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Adds to “Business Background” 
List 


& Moore, Inc. 
Cricaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Relative to your list of books [**Books 
for Business Background,” p. 77, Nov 
26, 1931] which you consider interes 
ing and valuable for the average busines 
man, student and advertising executiv 
may I suggest the following, all of 
which, together with, in most cases, the 
other published works by the same a 
thors, are cherished volumes in n 
library? 

E. J. Swift's 
Day’s Work.” 

G. K. Chesterton’s 
Man.’ 

Joseph Conrad’s “Typhoon.” 


AUBREY 


“Psychology and t 


“The Everlasting 


Ernest Hemingway’s “Men Witho 
Women.’ 

H. M. Tomlinson’s “Old Junk.” 

Stephen Vincent Benet’s “John 


Brown’s Body.’ 

Harvey W ickham’ s “The Impuritans.” 

Hilaire Belloc’s “Survivals and New 
Arrivals.” 

Mark Sullivan’s “Our Times” (T 
Turn of the Century), (America Find 
ing Herself), (Pre War America). 

Fulton J. Sheen’s “Old Errors and 
New Labels.” 

Earnest Elmo Calkins’ 
Civilizer.”’ 


“Business the 


Joun J. Fin tay, 
Vice-President 
Electric Cookery to Follow 
Path of G E Refrigerator 
An advertising and sales promotio 
program to gain public acceptance 
electric cookery will be launched ir 


January by the Edison General Elect: 
Appliance Company, Inc., manufacturer 


of Hotpoint electric appliances an 
ranges. The size of the advertising 
budget, scope of operations and distribu 


tion set-up of this program will follow 
closely the plan of development whic 

has been used during the last four years 
to feature General Electric refrigerators 


Mrs. A. R. Hyde Appointed 
by Chicago Bank 

Mrs. Amy R. Hyde, for the last nine 
years associated with the Union Ba: 
of Chicago, as advertising, purchasing 
and personnel manager, has been aj 
pointed advertising manager of the ( 
cago Bank of Commerce. She was at 
one time in charge of the advertising 
and new business department of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, N. 


F. A. Powdrell to Leave 
Montgomery Ward 


F. A. Powdrell has resigned as vice 
president and treasurer of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Chicago, effective 
December 31. Mr. Powdrell has ar 
nounced that he will devote more of his 
time to the McClellan Stores, of whi h 
he is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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Q.In this up-to-date type 
shop which is equipped to 
the nth degree, we make 
every minute yield sixty 
whole seconds of excellent 


work. Such is the case upon 
which we of BUNDsCHo’s 
have come to rest this legend: 
“Here type can SERVE you.” 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Will you look at us 






through this window? 


HERE is a wall between us and 
cP number of business men with 
whom we should like to be better 
acquainted. Some of them have never 
heard of us; others know us through 
the uncertain medium of hearsay. We 
are trying to cut a window in that 
wall, and ask you to look through it. 


We are a large advertising agency. 
About one hundred of the more im- 
portant advertisers apparently con- 
sider us the best advertising agency— 
for them. Our personnel strength is 
around five hundred, with an absence 
of deadwood typical of 1931. 


Size and success are evidence of 
power. Power is what we have to sell. 
Let us describe it. 


Selling can be strong-arm work 
guided by hunches, or it can be an 
intelligent progress toward a known 
goal. Our process starts with getting 
the facts. 


We have developed a competent 
marketing department. The trained 
men in this division (a) can help you 
to decide whether or not it would be 
profitable for you to advertise at this 
time; (b) can help you to decide 
where, how, and how much to spend 
in case advertising is indicated. 

For example, this department has 
expended more than $150,000 of our 


own money to discover the actual 
buying power of every county in the 
United States. This exact knowledge 
has favorably influenced the sales 
policies of many of our clients and is 
available to them all. 


Other services include, when de- 
sired: Field surveys by trained re- 
porters to determine activity of com- 
petitors, or consumers’ attitude 
toward product. Helping put every 
sales territory on a profitable basis. 
Developing price structures. Building 
sales plans and portfolios. Seeing that 
in every sales territory there is a 
profitable balance between sales ex- 
pense and advertising expense. Al- 
ways this work is done with the pur- 
poses of extending markets and con- 
serving profits. 

Closely linked to the marketing de- 
partment is our research department. 
This department has recourse to ac- 
curate and complete information on 
almost any subject related to business. 


Our record of pioneering is worthy 
of note. We were among the first to 
grasp the advertising possibilities of 
radio, and have a radio department 
of impressive size, power, resourceful- 
ness and accomplishments. This de- 
partment has put on as many as 
one hundred and nineteen programs 
in a week, delivered through five 
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hundred stations. We were instru- 
mental in introducing Metropolitan 
Opera stars to the radio public. We 
were first to use electrical transcrip- 
tions in a big way. We were pioneers 
in spot broadcasting. It would be 
difficult to find anywhere a sounder 
understanding of the technique of 
radio advertising. 

Our outdoor advertising depart- 
ment has, during the last eight years, 
contributed toward the reorganizing 
of this important branch of advertis- 
ing. We are among the largest users 
of outdoor space. 

An advertising agency is con- 
cerned with the building of reputa- 
tion for its clients. Therefore it is 
important that client and agency 
shall be in sympathy on the matter 
of business principles. 

Our conception of advertising is 
that it is a force to guide the public 
to buy wisely and to secure honest 
value, rather than a means of ex- 
ploiting the public with false claims. 
Clients who stay with us feel the same 
way about it. 


We do not seek new clients by ped- 
dling tricky ideas. Peddling guess- 
work is not immoral—it is merely 
silly. Weeks or even months of study 
are often required before we know 
enough about a client’s business to 
make our counsel worth while. We can 
not make an intelligent recommenda- 
tion the day after we are employed. 
Certainly we can not the day before. 


We have advertising power to de- 
liver, and believe it to be of excep- 
tionally high quality. So we seek an 
opportunity to meet business men 
who contemplate taking up advertis- 
ing seriously, or who feel that they 
have outgrown their present source. 
We should like to talk over business 
in general with such men to discover 
how much we have in common. We 
should like to show them our organi- 
zation and give them a first-hand 
understanding of what we are doing 
for others and could do for them. 


If we are the right people for you, 
the sooner we both find it out, the 
better it will be for both. Write or 
telephone our nearest office. 


Once a month, or more frequently, we issue a publication called 
The Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single editorial on some 


phase of business. If you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, telephone or write our nearest office. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 


10 State Street ° BUFFALO: Rand Building 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 











How High Is Up? 


Anybody Who Can Answer That Question Can Determine the Value of 
Good-Will Easily 


Rinournc Bros. anp BaRNUM 
BAILEY 
New Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I understand that over the signa- 
ture of Andrew M. Howe several 
articles have appeared in Printers’ 
InxK on the oul ect of good-will. If 
you can identify these articles by 
the issues of Printers’ INK and 
advise me—or if you will forward 
me the copies with bill for same— 
I will be grateful. 

Joun M. Kettey, 
General Counsel. 


TELEGRAM 
Attanta, Ga. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please mail me all recent articles 
you have run on corporate good- 
will and oblige. 

Turner Jones, 
Vice-President, 
Coca-Cota Company. 


ETERMINING the value of 

good-will is like trying to find 
out how high is up or how long is 
a piece of string. There are cer- 
tain general rules that accountants 
follow, but any two accountants 
are certain to arrive at totally dif- 
ferent valuations. As Andrew M. 
Howe said in the first of his two 
articles on “How to Determine the 
Value of Good-Will” (Printers’ 
Ink, October 15 and 22): “Good- 
will as an item on the balance 
sheet is worth whatever you think 
it is worth. Good-will in a sale or 
merger is worth all you can get 
for it.” 

The subject of good-will and its 
valuation is receiving considerable 
attention these days from corpora- 
tion executives. Following the 
publication of the two articles 
just mentioned, the following ex- 
ecutives have contributed their 
thoughts and opinions on the sub- 
ject: George W. Hill. presi- 
dent, American Tobacco Company, 
“Good-Will—American Tobacco’s 
Most Valuable Asset,” Octoher 29; 
H. T. Parson, president, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. “Why 
Woolworth Carries Good-Will at 
$1,” November 5: Milton Dam- 
mann, president, American Safety 
Razor Corporation, “Why Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Carries Good- 


Will at $7.469,001,” November 12; 
Wallace E. Campbell, secretary, 
The Fuller Brush Company, “The 
Fuller Man and His Company’s 
Good-Will,” November 19, and 
Thomas H. Blodgett, president, 
American Chicle Company, “The 
Good-Will Value of Chiclets, 
Black Jack, Sen Sen, etc.,” No- 
vember 26. 

In the General Motors Corpora- 
tion annual report for 1930, Presi- 
dent Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., said, in 
explaining why the “Good-will, 
patents, etc.,” item on the balance 
sheet had been increased from 
$50,680,425.62 in 1929 to $51,949,- 
114.66 in 1930: 


This asset, entirely intangible and 
unrecorded, that exists in an organ- 
ization like General Motors, which 
conducts an annual business nor- 
mally in excess of one and one- 
quarter billion dollars; which com- 
prises a group of highly specialized 
manufacturing organizations; which 
employs normally more than one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
individuals; and which is supported 
by a vast dealer organization con- 
sisting of more than twenty-six 
thousand individual outlets is of im- 
portance in evaluating the real worth 
of the institution. Stockholders de- 
pend to an important degree upon 
good-will to develop the earning 
power of the more tangible items 
of real estate, plant, equipment and 
inventory which would otherwise be 
inert and unproductive. The year 
1930, it may be fairly stated, has 
added to this important asset. 


Printers’ INK asked Mr. Sloan 
if he would elaborate on these re- 
marks. He replied: 

“The item of good-will reported 
in the balance sheet of General 
Motors Corporation consists of the 
difference between actual asset 
value and purchase price of certain 
properties which General Motors 
has purchased or absorbed from 
time to time. As a matter of fact 
the largest part of it came about 
through the consolidation of what 
was formerly the Fisher Body Cor 
poration. As a matter of account 
ing, it is practically impossible, i: 
a consolidated statement, to dea! 
with purchases or consolidations in 
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any different manner, especially be- 
cause part of the purchase price or 
arrangements of merger must 
necessarily reflect valuable patents, 
which are not specifically indi- 
vidually appraised. 

“With the above explanation, in 
dealing with the general statement 
that I made in the annual report, 
I was referring more particularly 
to the items which I mentioned 
which are entirely intangible and 
which, with respect to 90 per cent 
of General Motors, are not re- 
flected in the good-will account at 
all—that being entirely made up 
of items as explained above. 

“With this statement of fact be- 
fore you, although they in them- 
selves largely answer your ques- 
tions, I will deal’ with the items 
specifically as follows: 


What formula was used in arriv- 
ing at your balance sheet figure for 
good-will? 


“The formula we used in arriv- 
ing at good-will is the difference 
between asset value and pprchase 
price of properties that have been 
consolidated with General Motors. 


What factors — trade-marks, ad- 
vertising, etc.—have contributed 
most to making the good-will of 
your company worth this amount? 


“Trade-marks, advertising, etc, 
contributed nothing to the good- 
will account of the corporation, 
other than might be in that account 
as a result of the statement made 
in reply to question one. 


How do you determine the 
amount of increase or decrease in 
the value of this item? 


“It is not our practice to increase 
or decrease the value of: the item 
from year to year. In our:case it 
represents a relatively small pro- 
portion of our total assets. We be- 
lieve that the total value of the 
corporation’s good-will is a great 
nany times what we show it in our 
halance sheet. 


If the value of your good-will 
continues to increase, will it be 
necessary for you to set a maxi- 
mum figure beyond which it would 
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not seem feasible to let this item 
go? 


“The good-will account can only 
increase should we take in addi- 
tional properties, in which event it 
would be added to specifically as 
replied to in question one. 


Do stockholders ever ask you to 
justify this item? 


“Stockholders have never asked 
us to justify this item because we 
have ‘stated in annual reports how 
it is made up and why it amounts 
to what it does. 


How do you answer those stock- 
holders who believe the item 
should be carried at $1? 


“We have never had stockhold- 
ers intimate that they believe this 
item should be carried any differ- 
ently from what we carry it. It 
would appear to me that, where 
good-will has arisen through cir- 
cumstances I have described, it 
would be objectionable to charge it 
off against operations. It is cer- 
tainly good accounting practice to 
include in a balance sheet, good- 
will represented by the difference 
between purchase price and net 
tangible value of property ac- 
quired. On the other hand, I 
would not be in favor and, as be- 
fore stated, under no circumstances 
do we increase our good-will other 
than as stated. It so happens in 
our operation that we are fre- 
quently purchasing patents, for in- 
stance, representing relatively large 
amounts, but we immediately charge 
these off to operations. Also we, 
as you appreciate, make heavy ex- 
penditures for advertising, and 
while such expenditures have, in a 


. Way, an asset value, in all cases we 


charge such expenditures direct to 
operations which, in my judgment, 
is the only safe and proper thing 
to do.” 

In coming issues the comments 
of other executives will be pub- 
lished, including those of Howard 
Coonley, president, the Walworth 
Co.; Alvan Macauley, president, 
Packard Motor Car Co., and Chas. 
L. Pillsbury, treasurer, Munsing- 
wear, Inc.—[Ed. Printers’ InK, 
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300 miles back 


from a railroad— 


mw strong then must be GooD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
sales influence in market centers 
where its circulation is concentrated 


bod Housekeeping Institute Sept. 2, 1931 
th St. at 8th Ave. 
w York City 


ar Madam: 


In a 1924 copy of Good Housekeeping that we found in 
old shack 300 miles back from the railroad I note your para- 
ph about giving the names and addresses of any oil stoves 
ich have your approval. Can you give me any information 
but what you consider the best and handiest electric ranges— 
pe that a fellow could put a whole meal in and forget until 
e to eat? 

We are prospectors and “batch it’ through the winter so 


information will be appreciated. 


Yours truly, 


a long pull and a , J. W. 
ng pull use Good Box 303 Haileybury 
sekeeping in 1932. Ontario, Canada 


ousekeeping 


erywoman s Magazine 











A Man Would Say It’ That Way! 


Let’s Start a Nation-wide Movement That Would Demand a Diploma 


from the School of Fashion for All Men Who Write about Style 
By Elizabeth Dunn 


A MERE man writing copy in 
a well-known agency made 
this statement: “The postman, 
America’s master salesman, has 
shown his ability to sell Parisian 
gowns and negligées to the house- 
wife.” 

Parisian gowns and negligées 
to the housewife! The thought 
valid, no doubt, but the choice of 
words . . . mannish! 

The very word, “housewife,” due 
to the power of modern advertis- 
ing conveys a picture of a 
“homey” woman against a row of 
pots and pans, with one eye on the 
electric washer that saves hours 
of back-breaking labor, while she 
sews buttons on Junior’s shirt. 
Now, what would such a person 


do... let alone want .. . with a 
negligée, not to mention a Parisian 
gown? 


So much for this recent example 
of the big business world where 
men are happily writing about an- 
other world called fashion. 

An exclusive and large ready- 
to-wear specialty store in a mod- 
ern city relays its fashion news 
through two up-and-coming young 
men. At the beginning of the 
season, the two read the teaser 
lines from a bulletin from one of 
the leading fashion magazines and 
snatch at the fact that the fitted 
silhouette is new. 

Enough! They can satisfy the 
“style-hunger” of their clientele 
with this fact, draping it this way 
and that, with quality, workman- 
ship, and value! They need not 
bother about a new sleeve by 
Chanel, or the favorite color of 
Lanvin for the season. Just minor 
details, those intimate little notes 
on the mode, they say. 

These aggressive young men do 
not know how quickly a neckline 
or length of sleeve may make or 
mar the sale of a frock. And it is 
possible that they believe women 
still buy something to wear because 





of the way it feels or fits, or the 
amount on the price ticket . . . and 
if so, why do the stores still persist 
in full length mirrors on the floor 
so the customer can see how she 
looks ? 

And these two advertising execu- 
tives call coats in their copy “gar- 
ments” without a stutter of the 
Underwood. When enthusiasm 
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Whe orgendie, om 
browdered im yellow, 
rose and green, with @ 
colored taffeta slip. 


Deticate, debonair, 
entirely delighsfal... 


Forgive us... we're being flowery. As a 
matter of fact, it’s a simple dress.of white 
organdie embroidered with dots of pale rose, 
green and yellow. Worn over a taffeta slip 
of any one of these shades with ruffles and 
sash combining all three. And only $65. 


SEVENTH FLOOR 


L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
2 EAST 57h STREET 


Beveeen fh ond Medien dor ence 








Is the Writer of This Advertisement 
Entitled to a Diploma from the School 
of Fashion? 





seems due, they use “beautiful,” 
ignoring the fact that the object 
of their rhapsody may be a $125 
coat or a bright print wash frock 
And they love “chic,” just to deco- 
rate the headlines, with “smart” as 
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a close second. When it comes to 
color, “rich” or “lovely” are suffi- 
cient—accurately to mame and 
identify a new shade is a great 
to-do about nothing. 

Then, really to back up their 
advertising and to have the sales- 
woman ready to take care of the 
customer who has been intrigued 
with their fashion ads, they hold 
store meetings. They explain that 
on Wednesday, $25 silk dresses 
will be featured, on Thursday, 
three-piece knitted suits which are 
wonderful “buys” at $39.50. 

Then their voices grow stronger 
and the “quota-busting spirit” is 
pumped into each heart of the sales 
force. Armed with this advance 
information, on Tuesday the sales- 
woman is likely to advise the cus- 
tomer to wait until Wednesday for 
the $25 dress sale . . . and when 
asked for something new, the sales- 
woman brings from the “till” the 
last arrival from the house of 
Goldberg expressed in crepe and 
which sold in the same model all 
winter in satin. 

But if such situations exist, how 
does it happen that American 
cities are famed for their well- 
dressed women? Fair question, 
and it’s only fair to give a great 
portion of the credit to the window 
displays of the retail stores. Here 
the merchandise speaks for itself 
through the glass . . . the window 
arrangement may not be entirely 
artistic or effective from the pro- 
fessional standpoint, but the ma- 
jority of windows do bring pas- 
sersby into the department to buy. 


Almost Every Woman Reads 
Some Fashion Magazine 


And credit goes to the multitude 
of fashion magazines that burden 
the back of the postman each 
month or oftener. Almost every 
woman reads some kind of fash- 
ion magazine and nourishes her 
“style-consciousness.”’ The diet may 
be all wrong, very often, for the 
home town ready-to-wear shop 
can’t havé everything one might 
read about in a magazine, so they 
say, but at least this speaking ac- 
quaintance with Fashion helps the 
customer discriminate and keeps 
the shop on its toes for new 
apparel. 
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Not only in 1930, after the stock 
market débacle, but from 1927 
through 1929 the ready-to-wear in- 
dustry received only a small part 
of the consumer’s dollar. Vast 
amounts were spent for automo- 
biles, radios, for household me- 
chanical devices, for foreign and 
domestic travel, for new homes 
and furniture. Numerous luxuries 
entrenthed themselves as necessi- 
ties in the consumer’s budget. 


Do Same Rules Apply 
to Radios and Dresses? 


These types of merchandise es- 
tablished themselves in front of 
the time-honored need of clothing, 
all because their story was told as 
news. They stressed their unique 
features, their selling appeal was 
dramatized. How many radios 
could be sold from an ad headed: 
“New Radios Just Arrived at 
$98.50” . . . yet how many such 
headlines on coats, dresses, and 
hats clutter the newspaper !) 

The change in style today gives 
a great field for cultivation to 
the copy writer. The new modes, 
with a deft blending of quiet 
charm and feminine elaboration, 
offer an irresistible impetus to con- 
sumer demand during the current 
season. 

But so much hinges on the right 
word! And would it be an un- 
worthy cause for the next crowd of 
energetic reformers to start a 
nation-wide movement for the re- 
quirement of a diploma from the 
School of Fashion from all men 
who will write about style? Such 
an effort toward reform may merit 
space in the newspapers and would 
be at least more interesting than 
the usual retail ready-to-wear ad- 
vertisement. 





Jersey Railroad Appoints 
Gardner 


The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has appointed - Gardner Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. This appointment 
is effective January 1. 





Fred Millis Buys Newspaper 


Fred Millis, president of the Millis 
Advertising Company, Inc., Indianapolis 
advertising agency, has purchased the 
South Bend, Ind., News-Times from 
J. W. Stephenson. 
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. 1931 ‘’SUCCESS STORIE 





Silent Automati: 


forges ahead in 
Philadelphia’ 


* Back of Silent Automatic’s sales increase — and 
the other successes to be brought to the advertisers’ 
attention in this series—is an amazing story. Every 
manufacturer selling in this market should hear it 
before another advertising dollar is spent in 

Philadel phia. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET.... 














Durinc the first ten 
months of 1931 Silent Auto- 
matic sold 48.5% of all oil 
burners installed in Phila- 
delphia homes, as against 
43.1% during 1930 — an im- 
provement in position of 


5.4%. 


During the first ten months 
of 1931 Silent Automatic 
used 93.1% of all its Philadel- 
phia advertising in the Cur- 
tis-Martin Newspapers. 








IC. . JDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


DGEWe Pbiladelphia Inquirer 


SUNDAY 








Trade Commission Limited 
by Vivaudou Decision 


Must Prove Public Injury Even Though Competition Is Reduced 


HE United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit last week handed down a de- 
cision in the case of V. Vivaudou 
against the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which is likely to have far- 
reaching effects. First, it confirms 
a liberalizing tendency on the part 
of the courts in their interpretation 
of Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
Second, it indicates that the field in 
which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may legitimately exercise its 
functions is being considerably cir- 
cumscribed. 

Vivaudou was petitioning for a 
review of an order of the Commis- 
sion directing the company to di- 
vest itself of its stock holdings in 
the Alfred H. Smith Co. and the 
Parfumerie Melba, Inc. The Com- 
mission held that by acquiring the 
holdings of these two companies 
Vivaudou had violated Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act in that the acquisi- 
tion would tend, to quote from Sec- 
tion 7, “to substantially lessen com- 
petition between the corporation 
whose stock is acquired and the 
corporation making the acquisi- 
tion,” 

In its appeal Vivaudou empha- 
sized several important factors. It 
demonstrated that the acquisition 
of the two companies brought 
about increased sales activity with 
the result that the total business of 
all three companies involved had 
been increased. Next, it pointed 
out that it is not easy to prove 
monopoly when the total business 
of all three companies amounted 
only to about $7,000,000 while the 
total volume for the industry in the 
United States is $125,000,000. 

Vivaudou further contended that 
by its acquisition of the two com- 
panies it eliminated. its own sales 
weaknesses in regard to powder (in 
which the Smith company was 
strong) and in regard to cream 
(in which Melba was strong), and, 
therefore, the acquisition accom- 
plished merely a rounding out of 
the lines offered by the company. 
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Further, the company maintained 
that in the field of cosmetics each 
product has its own distinctive odor 
and formula and that women buy 
the product for that reason. It 
pointed out that had either one of 
the lines acquired by Vivaudou 
been removed from the markets 
there was no indication that Vi- 
vaudou would have benefited sub- 
stantially, but rather it was prob- 
able that all other manufacturers 
in the field would have benefited as 
buyers sought odors and formulas 
as near like those of the products 
of the two companies as it would 
be possible to find. 

Perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture of the decision was its follow- 
ing of the principle laid down by 
the Supreme Court in the case of 
the International Shoe Company vs. 
the Federal Trade Commission: 

“Before you can find that a stock 
acquisition has violated Section 7 
of the Clayton Act, you must be 
prepared to show that not only is 
competition lessened between the 
companies affected, but the lessen- 
ing of that competition must be so 
substantial as to be actually in- 
jurious to the public. If you can- 
not show that it was injurious to 
the public, the Clayton Act will 
not apply, even if competition is 
reduced.” 

The Court of Appeals found a 
close analogy between the Vivau- 
dou case and the International 
Shoe case. This indicates that 
former narrow interpretations of 
the Clayton Act, and more particu- 
larly of Section 7 of that Act, are 
to be liberalized in the future. 
This will probably mean the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s activities 
will be markedly circumscribed and 
an extra burden of proof will 
be thrown on the Commission’s 
shoulders. 


Ohio, Agency 


Joins Columbus, ¢ 
Miss Mary Toole ‘has been appointed 


radio department of 


manager of the 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 


Harry M. Miller, 
advertising agency. 
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Population Served 
By Street Cars 


I ina inal atlases 280,419 
SS eee 1,111,277 
ee eer 1,027,856 
es ners 302,038 
RRO RERR rate 163,818 
SE a nh nee leo & 162,650 
Wilmington .............. 247,572 
ED: ss<ccseseeeaae 609,745 
ETERS eos epee 281,714 
ES erent ene 3,538,790 
Ey re 740,159 
a oe 228,976 
aig 380,291 
New Orleans.............. 442,705 
NE ann wai soon ae 865,111 
ine ciuiviasesetecny 1,491,860 
ee ie a cite ere noe 1,897,583 
Minneapolis-St. Paul....... 763,584 
OO | eee 568,996 
RE aecrs Gira dian ha eae 1,094,532 
a ew aden eke 266,541 
AS ee 963,186 
Oe ee ree 453,341 
DN, dics ke cabheka nah 226,080 
PE <ectnncnonnetewns 2,308,500 
wa kaokudh bh 1,265,258 
OR: ci cegdncs onan ae 1,867,312 
ES ape ete yeaa 795,571 
DE. kscoreceennnecns 351,131 
EE ie ate eaiag 685,900 
| REE is Saar 1,240,357 
I ik daarin yin. ae aw wae 376,416 
PE tc cttenniianes oss 313,534 
Philadelphia ............. 2,002,524 
0 RE ere 1,032,173 
CE -acceinhaeneenns 252,981 
EN idgakks a keenns ee 193,401 
, EE ota suiceniianniane 148,161 
EE re ee 276,100 
EEO een 176,995 
PE scn00anean siden 235,358 
CD Ss aca wea aeua ante ae 388,694 
DNS. ccacuvesscksves 717,631 
32,736,821 


25% of the population of the United States 
is concentrated in these 44 Cream Markets: 


Monthly Riders 
In Street Cars 

5,543,840 
32,160,937 
38,882,493 
5,604,597 
3,814,328 
4,006,857 
2,913,359 
14,836,130 
7,520,252 
139,107,696 
9,022,865 
2,868,618 
8,700,689 
11,389,053 
25,110,697 
65,776,725 
37,016,109 
20,006,590 
14,170,943 
34,134,601 
5,067,384 
24,927,413 
9,322,709 
6,046,833 
39,226,178 
20,041,376 
22,377,003 
13,717,835 
6,665,512 
14,996,084 
29,345,181 
6,787,761 
6,226,629 
74,861,070 
30,832,316 
7,320,003 
4,512,104 
2,871,075 
4,950,315 
3,930,783 
4,199,864 
7,421,125 
17,308,070 


845,542,002 
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2 Ie Cream Cities 


oe 6 ITH a circulation of approximately 
Bt 3,000,000 copies each week, The Saturday 
ers Evening Post will issue 156,000,000 copies dur- 
rs ing 1932. 

The Street Cars of the United States have 
a greater circulation every four days. 


. On the basis of its present circulation The Satur- 
) day Evening Post will issue 780,000,000 copies 
| during the next five years. 


The Street Cars of 44 leading cities shown 
: on the opposite page have a greater circu- 
| lation every month. 


There is very little difference between the cost 
| of a four-color page 13 times a year in The 
| Saturday Fvening Post and the display of a 
| standard size car card in every other Street Car 
of these 44 leading cities for 365 days. 


20,000 lines in one leading newspaper of each 
of the 44 cities costs $15,000 more than the cost 
| ) of placing a card in every Street Car of these 44 








cities for an entire year. 


The Street Car cards are front cover color 
pages continuously displayed from early 
morn ’til late at night, day after day. They 
create sales independently; they insure 
greater results from other forms of ad- 
vertising which disappear from sight so 


quickly. 2 P 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


1 _J 


i, 
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THEY°’RE OFF?! 


Presses start to turn. 


On the massive rotaries .... magazines, month- 
lies, semi-monthlies, weeklies. 


On the color presses ....giant broadsides, 
catalogues, booklets. 


On the cylinders .... folders, store announce- 
ments, house organs. 


On the job presses .... letterheads, account- 
ing forms, business cards. 


And these jobs, widely varied in nature, will 
be “on time” for the newsstand, for the sales 
campaign, for the bargain day, for the 
salesman’s first call. 


But the Goldmann Company never rushes a 
job .... doesn’t have to .... complete 
facilities in themselves will produce the job, 
whatever its size, on time ....with one 
standard of quality . . . . and incidentally, 
with economy. 


@ ccldmann Service 
may prove an advan- 
tage on your printing 
work. Why not get in 
touch with us? 


ISAAC GOLDMANN 
COM PANY 


= Gounded. 1876 == 


&8O LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY WOrtH 2~6080 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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Some Radio 
Problems 


Theoretical Coverage Is Only 
Guide in Placing Costs Ac- 
cording to Experience of 
Armstrong Cork Company 


TATIONAL advertisers 
run into difficulties when 
they endeavor to break down 
their radio advertising costs 
in an effort to allocate a pro- 
portionate charge to each sell- 
ing territory. This point was 
brought out in a talk by Ken- 
yon Stevenson, advertising man- 
ager of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, who addressed a meeting of 
the radio advertising group of the 
Advertising Club of New York 
last week. 

His company, he explained, has 
found it a problem to place radio 
costs in a manner similar to the 
distribution of other advertising 
expense. Theoretical coverage is 


the only guide. For example, the 


Armstrong program is heard in 
Cleveland but no Cleveland radio 
station is used. When that branch 
is charged with an item for radio 
advertising, the branch manager 
protests. Like others in a similar 
position, he cannot see why his 
territory should be charged whea 
no station in his territory is used. 
More difficult is the problem of 
arriving at a basis for the charge 
because radio circulation is so in- 
definite. 

Mr. Stevenson said advertisers 
look to the time when each radio 
station will tell where and when it 
can be heard and give advertis- 
ers a more accurate delineation of 
coverage. 

Chairman of the radio committee 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Mr. Stevenson outlined 
some of the findings of the investi- 
gation being sponsored by A. N. A. 
members. Recent reports indicate 
a slight increase in the number of 
morning listeners and some decline 
in the number of evening listeners. 
Amos ’n’ Andy, it was cited, had 
dropped down nearly 10 per cent 
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Courtesy, ‘‘Europa-Stunde”’ 


under the popularity percentage re- 
ported in the first year of the 
study. Such instances might be a 
trend which reflects the criticism 
that there is too much advertising. 
Mr. Stevenson wonders if the in- 
crease in fifteen-minute periods, 
with correspondingly more com- 
mercial credits, may not be one 
reason responsible. 

Another reason, it is thought, 
might be the sheep-like attitude of 
simulating popular programs. You 
can’t blame an advertiser, he said, 
for picking out a type of program 
which it is thought will be popular 
because a program of similar ap- 
peal is a huge success. Because one 
is successful it does not follow 
that others like it will go over. 
The effect might be monotony and 
a setback to the radio evening as a 
whole. 

If radio advertisers are to be 
permitted to put on any program, 
in Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, the re- 


. sult is a scrambled parade of radio 


features. 

In answer to a question, and 
speaking for himself, Mr. Steven- 
son declared it is foolish for adver- 
tisers to advertise their radio ad- 
vertising. Discussion brought out 
an opposing viewpoint which held 
that radio sponsors were showmen 
and, as such, their show should be 
advertised to insure the largest lis- 
tening audience possible. 
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Sales Leads from 
Customers 


Iron FirEMAN MANUFACTURING 
Company 
PorTLAND, OREG. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We should greatly appreciate your 
sending us references to any articles 
which you have published in Print- 
ERS’ INK on the subject of obtain- 
ing leads for sales prospects through 
present owners. In other words, 
methods of getting owners to co- 
operate both in supplying the names 
of friends who might be interested 
and in helping stimulate that in- 
terest. 

We understand that some plans 
include the giving of merchandise 
awards to present owners where 
friends recommended by them have 
later purchased. 

Date WYLIE, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


RINTERS'’ INK has published a 

number of articles describing 
how manufacturers are getting cus- 
tomers to supply names of pros- 
pects. This would seem to indicate 
that there is nothing new about the 
plan, but during the last year espe- 
cially, circumstances have occa- 
sioned a general rebirth of the 
idea. 

In the retail furniture field the 
practice has been in rather general 
use. We know of one company, 
both a manufacturer and retailer, 
which, in return for a sale of a 
living or dining room set, presents 
the customer responsible for the 
lead with either a lamp, a piece of 
kitchen furniture, a smoking stand, 
or some other gift. 

The question of a reward is of 
no small importance. Prominent 
among companies currently using 
the cash incentive is the Frigidaire 
Corporation, which awards $5 to a 
customer for every name that mate- 
rializes in a sale. 

The May Oil Burner Corpora- 
tion, of Baltimore, is a proponent 
of the merchandise incentive. In a 
recent issue of “The Modern 
Home,” the company’s house mag- 
azine, a double-page spread was 
devoted to urging Quiet May 
owners to turn in the names of 
prospective customers. A bridge 
set, consisting of a table and four 
chairs, is given for one lead that 
is closed, while the reward for 
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two successful leads is a ping-pong 
table, appropriately chosen, no 
doubt, to stress the advantages of 
a basement made habitable by the 
elimination of a coal furnace. 
Another method of securing 
names is employed by the J. 
Smith Shoe Company. In one of a 
series of five follow-up letters to 
customers, the Smith company, 
tactfully using a pair of shoe laces 
as both a pretext and a good-will 
builder, makes a_ straightforward 
bid for prospects in this wise: “If 
you are enjoying Dr. Reed shoes 
as we think you are and would like 
our local agent to write any of 
your friends about them, just make 
use of the enclosed address slip 
and stamped envelope. Thanks!” 
A number of other examples 
have come to our attention, rang- 
ing from insurance to automobiles, 
all serving not only to demonstrate 
that the plan is undergoing a re- 
vival at present, but also proving 
once again that a sound merchan- 
dising idea confines itself to no 


single industry—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
New Accounts for Gale & 


Pietsch 


Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago advertis 
ing agency, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising accounts of the following 
Chicago firms: 

The R. H. Buhrke Company, sporting 
goods; the Bass Camera Company, photo- 
graphic supplies; the Paramount Electric 
Supply Company, electrical supplies; and 
the D. T. M. Finance Company. Maga- 
zines and business publications will be 
used by the first three companies and 
mail-order advertising by the fourth. 


° “ ’ 
Acquires “Insurance Index’ 
James E. Dunne has purchased the 
Insurance Index, New York, and has 
formed the Insurance Publishing Com- 
pany at Louisville, Ky. Mr. Dunne at 
one time was with the Insurance Field, 

Louisville. 


Poultry Paper Changes Hands 

The Poultry Supply Dealer, Chicago, 
will be published hereafter by . M 
Whitney and associates, at 1018 South 
Wabash Avenue. Earl Whitney will 
he editor and manager of the publica- 
tion. 


Appoints Hunt Agency 
The Berkeley, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed The Atlee F 
Hunt Company, Oakland, Calif., adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
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Uneeda Stockholders Are Asked 
to Clip a Coupon 


wis the possible exception 
of those who are on a Holly- 
wood diet, every stockholder of the 
National Biscuit Company should 
also be a consumer of the com- 
pany’s products. With Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and the New Year 
now with us, the Uneeda Bakers 
decided that stockholders should be 
reminded that their company’s 
fruit cake not only is luscious 
enough to warrant being placed on 
their own holiday menus, but is 
also packaged so attractively that 
it makes a very acceptable and ap- 
propriate gift item. 

So a little folder containing pic- 
tures of the five-pound and two- 
pound Uneeda Bakers fruit cakes 
and descriptions of each, was en- 
closed with the October 15 common 
dividend checks. The company, 
says George Oliva, advertising 
manager, would prefer to have its 
shareholders go to their nearest 
dealers and buy the fruit cakes. 
But for various reasons, some of 
the stockholders like to, or find it 
necessary to, write directly to the 
company. For these people a cou- 
pon was placed on the last page of 
the enclosure. 

On the coupon was space for the 
stockholder to fill in the name and 
address of his grocer. The cou- 
pons that are received by the com- 
pany are sent to the branch offices 
and are then turned over to the 
salesman covering the particular 
territory in which the grocer is 
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located. The order for the fruit 
cake is thus filled through the 
stockholder’s local dealer and the 
order frequently helps the dealer 
to obtain a new customer. 

About 25,000 of these dividend 
enclosures are being sent to com- 
mon and preferred stockholders of 
the National Biscuit Company. Mr. 
Oliva reports that the company is 
very pleased with the results; that 
several hundred coupons have been 
returned already. 





Cover of the Uneeda Fruit Cake 
Dividend Enclosure 


— 


1905 Enthusiasm 


“UPER-ADVERTISING as it 
was practiced in 1905 by the 
maker of a $1,500 automobile: 
“There’s no $2,500 car on the 
market excels this Model—few its 
qual. Examination will prove the 
truth of this statement as the su- 


perior workmanship, the high-grade 


material used, and the simplicity of 
its mechanical construction, makes 


it absolutely without a competitor. 
We say precisely what we mean 
and mean precisely what we say.” 

The heading of this advertise- 
ment was “We Defy Competition,” 
but the Hfaynes-Apperson Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Ind., has since 
stopped defying. Is there a sug- 
gestion to 1931 claim-all advertisers 
here? 
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Resting Is Rusting 


"THE thought that people might Co-operation with Relief and Re- 
be induced to gamble on a_ construction Agencies, of which A. 
pair of shoes, a suit of clothes or C. Pearson is chairman, it stresses 
some furniture if they believed the idea that, with dollars as with 
prices wouldn’t always stay down, people, resting is rusting. Based 
is emphasized in the piece of copy on ideas suggested by the Wheeler 
shown here, one of two recently committee of Chicago, part of the 
released by the National Publishers Gifford committee, it will run soon 
Association. in a large list of national maga- 
Written for the Committee of zines, business and farm papers. 


+ + + 





The dollar you spend now 
is worth $1.50 


The dollar you SAVE now 
is worth 75¢ 


A vot of people feel just now like the old Negro who came to 
the crossroads and saw one sign pointing to heaven and another 
sign pointing to hell. He shook his head and said to himself. “Ef 
Ah goes to Hebben, gotta fly all the while; ef Ah goes to Hell 
gotta jump all the while. Ah giss Ah'll jes’ set here an’ rest 
mahse'f.” 


Burt resting is rusting. This is true of dollars 


Ir those of us who have money just leave it to rest—the wheels of 
industry keep on rusting. Wheat and cotton and corn keep on 
piling up in warehouses. Our neighbors keep on hunting for 
jobs that don’t exist 


Now, it's wrong to spend our dollars fool- Pretty soon, these prices are going to start 
ishly, just for the sake of spending. Buit a lot of us are = up—some prices have already started up. When they 
sawing dollars foolishly—just for the sake of saving +do, we'll have to pay more for the things we need right 
—without realizing that the dollar we save today hasa_ "°° We shall have lost the chance to get that new 
die 1 cerning power compared with the dollar suit or emer chair or bed or radio or automobile— 
we saved in 1929. But the dollar we spend today is at a bargain! 
worth $1.50 in value received. Beswes, if we buy these things now, we'll put 
somebody to work who needs a job even worse than 
he needs charity. If we put him to work, he can buy 


Most prices are way down — further down 
the things we make or sell, and that will help u« 


than they were even in 1921. Eggs and butter and 
flour and clothing and furniture are way down—and Harp times? Not if we harness our dollars 
that means values are way wp. This is the greatest and hitch them to the wagon, instead of leaving them 
buying time we'll see again for many years. in the stable. 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Te use available income to purchase goods normally needed and-im the veplacement of which labor 
ts employed 1s a conditron precedent ‘0 any hopeful program to coastractevely crease rmpley meat 


From she Reremenrmtes— os che (omamtnce ae ( nempteynemt Pome ont 
Seer nene of the Prowatoms s Orgemannan on Unrmptnymane leleet 
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Uneasy lies the hand that wears a thimble 


Other hands may be folded passively waiting for times to 
improve. Not so the hand that wears a thimble. A woman 
sews to get the things she cannot buy — better quality, 
greater beauty, individual character. She sews that she may 
buy other things which a needle cannot create. 

She is an “acquisitive” woman. She wants things. She is 
willing to work for them. She Bets them. 

She reads Needlecraft — the magazine that produces re- 


sults éven when times are bad. 


Nee CRATE 
“tg 4 aS SF tote lace tiie 


ArthurW.Steckdale, \dve rlising Manade r. 4 hrysles Bldo., Ne w York 
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Superficial Coverage won t 


do the Job 
NATION’S BUSINESS, alone, 


of all Business Magazines, 
offers PENETRATION... . 
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* It Takes 





Penetration 


to Sell the 








Business 


Market «<> «<> 





ae 

City by City—industry by industry, NATION’S 
, BUSINESS is ready to prove with actual subscriber 
\ >) checks, giving individual names and titles, that its 


PENETRATION of the business market is eco- 
nomical and adequate. In circulation, in reader re- 


gard and in low cost, its leadership is unquestioned. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


SOLID Circulation 


Over 100,000 For Nearly Five Years 
Over 105,000 For More Than Two Years 


Since January |, 1927, the average net paid daily circulation 
of the Telegram-Gazette has exceeded 100,000. 


Since October 1, 1929, the average net paid daily circulation 
of the Telegram-Gazette has exceeded 105,000. 


Circulation gains made in the “good year” of 1929 are being 
maintained in this current year. The circulation statement 
for the six months ending September 30, 1931, shows a total 
of 105,094. 


Telegram-Gazette circulation is solid circulation, built on 
reader interest and reader confidence. Its growth from 72,068 
to 105,094 in exactly nine years has been steady and consistent. 
Year-to-year gains won by broader news coverage and pro- 
gressive editorial policies have been written into the permanent 
subscription lists of these newspapers. 


The GROWTH of Telegram - Gazette circula- 
tion during this nine-year period is greater 
than the ENTIRE present circulation of 
Worcester’s other newspaper. 


In every section of Worcester and throughout the Worcester 
suburban trading area, the Telegram-Gazette is the dominant 
factor for news and advertising. It serves both masses and 
classes, and draws its circulation gains from both. 


In more than 85% of all Worcester Market 
homes which regularly take a Worcester daily 
newspaper, the Telegram-Gazette has become 
as accepted and integral a part of everyday 
living as is the electric light button on the wall. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Dealer and Producer Go to Mat 
About Substitution 


In Which Retailer Dworkin Tells of Many Things That Go Against 
the Grain in Drug Trade 


AT a meeting of the drug and 
« 4 toilet goods group of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York there 
was a lively discussion of the sub- 
stitution problem. Dr. H. Sheri- 
dan Baketel, president of Reed & 
Carnrick, chemists, summed up the 
case for manufacturers. 

He recommended that manufac- 
turers organize on a plan of edu- 
cating the public to the evils of 
substitution. He also urged that 
they draft a law which would make 

a felony, instead of a misde- 
meanor, to substitute or misrepre- 
sent. Lambert, Drug, Inc., 
Squibb were complimented for their 
educational efforts, but Dr. Baketel 
insisted that the burden was not 
one to be borne by a few but 
should have the aggressive sup- 
port of a strong group of national 
advertisers whose interests as well 
as those of the public are jeopar- 
lized by the switching practices 

f retailers. 

Sam Dworkin then made an in- 
spiring speech in behalf of the 
retailers. He is a Bronx druggist 
and chairman of the Fair Trade 
Committee of the Pharmaceutical 
Conference. 

“Who is the substitutor?” he 
asked. “The retail druggist? Who 
taught him how to substitute? 
Who makes him substitute? Not 
piker peddlers but big manufac- 
turers, reputable manufacturers. 
They are the teachers who send 
ut the salesmen.” He mentioned 
a short trade-name, which he said, 
vhenever heard, goes like a knife 
through the heart of every re- 
tailer. This advertiser's product 
is to be had at retail for 69 and 
67 cents. Yet independents are 
ffered the product through jobbers 
or 71 cents. 

Rapid- fire fashion, Retailer 
)workin ripped into other deals. 
Specifically he took to task Dr. 
Raketel’s recital of an incident con- 
cerning a substitution which re- 
sulted in a customer getting an in- 


ferior medicinal preparation for 
use in a serious illness. Under 
such circumstances, he declared, 
it was not the druggist who 
was crooked but the maker of 
the product which was _ substi- 
tuted. “Isn’t it reputable concerns 
which sell products represented 
to be reliable? - Won't they at- 
tack similar products and prevail 
upon the druggist to stock up on 
products which are just as good or 
better ?” 

Mr. Dworkin jumped to another 
angle with this: 

“How long would advertisers be 
able to sell if independent retail 
outlets were closed? You control 
retail outlets and pay nothing for 
them. You need distributors, but 
it seem$ to me you don’t know or 
don’t care to know it.” He cited 
the efforts of large drug houses 
to control retail outlets and de- 
clared that this would never bring 
distribution because no advertiser 
has the money to go out and buy 
the outlets necessary to command 
his market. 

“What are you doing to protect 
the interests of retailers? I know. 
You send them a mob of cus- 
tomers because you pay $20,000 
for a picture of some society lady 
for advertising a skin cream, or 
$10,000 for this or $100,000 for 
that. That isn’t protection. What 
are you doing to protect us? You 
actually demoralize our trade. You 
rob us of our bread by so-called 
secret rebates, quantity orders. 
Imagine a druggist, if you will, 
buying one gross of soap, five 
gross, a hundred gross. 

“Now for another stunt pulled 
by you advertisers or you sales 
managers. That is the so-called 
combination sale. A wonderful 
present to retail druggists! If re- 
tailers can’t sell anything now, why 
should they buy? People are get- 
ting everything for nothing.” 

Razor blades were singled out 
as typical. One maker has so 
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many new blades that Mr. Dworkin 
is certain that the maker himself 
doesn’t know how many types he 
has on the market. Orders are 
solicited. Dealers order. Next 
week they find razor and blades 
offered free in a combination to 
promote some shaving cream. 

No mercy was given to those 
national advertisers who buy stock 
in chain stores. These advertisers, 
he charged, play a double game and 
then want to reform or coerce in- 
dependents into pushing a brand 
which yields a smaller profit than 
some other brand he has on his 
shelves. 

Mr. Dworkin warned that when 
an advertised brand is sold on push 
carts for 7 cents it can never hope 
to get back to the 25-cent bracket. 
But then advertisers will drop the 
brand and come out with something 
newer. It will be a “scientific” im- 
provement. The trade will be told 
the former product was no good. 


Still the Chatter , 


Tue Curistian Scrence Monitor 
Boston, Dec. 2, 1931. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Everything you say is absolutely right 
[ Printers’ Inx editorial, November 19], 
and I am back of you 100 per cent in 
your attitude to io assume a 
level so that one need not stoop down on 
one’s hands and knees as though look- 
ing for a collar button in order to appre- 
ciate listening. 

Votney D. Hurp, 
Radio Editor. 


Edward Klauber Advanced by 


Columbia Broadcasting 

Edward Klauber, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to the president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, has 
been elected first vice-president. He was 
at one time night city editor of the New 
York Times. 

Lawrence W. Lowman, formerly as- 
sistant secretary and supervisor of opera- 
tions, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operations. 


Appoints Ann Hurlbut 


Petit Paris, Inc., New York, importer 
and manufacturer of children’s clothes, 
has appointed Ann Hurlbut, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Class publications will be 
used. 


Chain Account to Byrne 


The Byrne Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, has obtained the advertising ac- 
count of the Western Chain Products 
of that city, automobile tire chains. 


Artemas Ward Estate 
Increased 


An accounting of the estate of Artema 
Ward, prominent advertising man wh 
died in 1925, shows that the value of hi 
estate has increased from $6,271,148, i 
1925, to $9,077,606. When the will wa 
first made public it was conservativel 
estimated that the estate would be value: 
at between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

The report submitted by the executor 
and trustee, disclosed that Harvard Uni 
venaie as residuary legatee, had receive: 

$5,370,669 to found the General Artemas 

Ward Fund willed “in memory of my 
great-grandfather, a graduate of Har 
vard, to establish his reputation, too long 
neglected, as a devoted and faithfu 
friend of his country.” 

Mr. Ward was owner of Artemas 
Ward, Inc., car card and poster adver 
tising business, and for many years ad 
vertising director of Sapolio. A depart 
ment called “Stray Shots’ conducted b 
Mr. Ward was long a feature of Print 
ers’ Inx. This department was based or 
observations he would pick up in visits 
from space salesmen. 


Establishes Fashion Bureau at 
Chicago 

Ethel M. Hurley has established th 
Donne Fashion Bureau at Chicago t 
handle all phases of style advertising 
and merchandising. Miss Hurley was 
formerly advertising manager of H. S 
Manchester, Inc., Madison, Wis. Offices 
are located at 75 E. Wacker Drive. 


Acquires “Southwestern 
Retailer” 


Joe Buckingham, editor and publisher 
of the Southwestern Retailer, Dallas, 
has disposed of his interest in that pub- 
lication to Harry V. Wheat and asso- 
ciates. Mr. Wheat will be advertising 
manager and Andrew DeShong will be 
editor. 


Ensign-Bickford Appoints 
Remington 


The Ensign-Bickford Company, Sims 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of Safety 
Fuse and Detonating-Fuse, has appointed 

im. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


New Control for Houston 
“Post-Dispatch” 


J. E. Josey has purchased a control 
ling interest in the Houston, Texas 
Post-Dispatch from Governor Ross S 
Sterling, who will retire as publisher. 


Now “Electrical Wholesaling” 


The Jobbers’ Salesman, Chicago, will 
change its name to Electrical Wholesal 
ing, effective with the January issue 
This change has been made so that the 
name of the publication will better desig 
nate its scope. 
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Gentlemen, 
publisher On page 11 of your October issue we note 
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iy, Sims u. C. DEL CASTILLO & CO., S. A. 
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Trade-Mark 
Registration 


BuckincHaM & Hecut 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly advise me the 
rules regarding registering a trade- 
mark at Washington? It is my un- 
derstanding that if you have a trade 
name that you want to register you 
only need to submit a drawing to 
the trade-mark office at Washington, 
together with an invoice with evi- 
dence of its use in interstate com- 
merce, and that the total charge 


Is $< 


Hasse. W. Situ, 
Director of Sales. 


HE Commissioner of Patents, 

Washington, D. C., has for 
free distribution a pamphlet en- 
titled: “General Information About 
Protection of Trade-Marks, Prints 
and Labels.” This gives the nec- 
cessary information needed by any- 
one who wants to know how to 
register a trade-mark. 

Ten dollars should accompany 
each application for registration of 
a trade-mark.—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


New Los Angeles Business 


William L. Banning, Jr., formerly 
production manager and assistant art 
director of the Los Angeles office of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., has 
organized the Production Service Com- 
pany at that city together with Kenneth 
McNeill. Clyde Egan is also associated 
with the new organization. 


J. C. Ely with “Automotive 
Merchandising”’ 


i, & Ely, formerly Mid-west represen- 
tative for Barron G. Collier, Inc., and, 
more recently, covering that territory 
for the Ferguson Publishing Company, 
has been appointed manager of the De- 
troit office of Automotive Merchandising. 


Appoints Iola 


New Motif, Inc., New York, mod- 
ernistic home accessories, has appointed 
the B. Dave Iola Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


With King & Wiley Agency 

L. M. Robertson, formerly with radio 
station WJAY, Cleveland, has joined 
the advertising agency of King & Wiley 
& Company, of that city, where he will 
be in charge of radio advertising. 
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Combine as Lehigh Advertising 
Corporation 


The Lehigh Valley Outdoor Advertis 
ing Company and the Lehigh Poster A 
vertising Company have been merged 
with the Beacon Advertising Compan 
The combined companies will be know 
as the Lehigh Advertising Corporation, 
with executive offices in Allentown, P 

Leonard Dreyfuss, president of the 
United Advertising Corporation, will !x 
chairman of the board, and Samuel | 
Schub, president of the Beacon Adve 
tising Company, will be president. Th 
Lehigh companies were formerly cc 
trolled by Frank V. Storrs and were 
recently acquired by Mr. Dreyfuss. M 
Schub is also president of the Met 


Outdoor Advertising Corporation. 
New Account for Charles 


Daniel Frey 


The American Furniture Mart, Ci 
cago, has appointed the Charles Dani 
Frey Company, advertisin agency of 
that city, to handle its advertising a 
count. Plans are being made for a car 
paign to increase the attendance of hor 
furnishings buyers at this market. 


J. J. Millard Joins Krafft 
Agency 
J. J. Millard, 
vertising agency of 
Paul, as space buyer, has joined the 
Kraff Advertising Agency, Minneapolis, 
as an account executive. 


formerly with the ¢ 
avid, Inc., St 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 


The Warner Engineering Corporation 
Pomona, Calif., has appointed the Na 
tional Sales Alliance, Los Angeles : 
ve rtising agency, to direct an advertising 
campaign on a new electrically operat: 
welding torch. Business papers are being 
used. 


Appoints Aitkin-Kynett 
The Service Station Equipment Co 
pany, with main offices in Conshohocken 
Pa., has appointed The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of its 
ECO products. 















Death of J. W. Huntoon 


J. W. Huntoon, formerly with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and, more 
cently, sales representative of the F. K 
Morison Financial Advertising Agen 
ef that city, died last® week. 











Dolge Account ‘to Griswold 


The C. B. Dolge Company, Westport, 
Conn., maker of disinfectants, cleansers 
and other chemical products, has place: 
its advertising account with the Gris 
wold Company, New York advertising 
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BANKER; 


HE banker is a familiar figure at advertising dis- 
cussions, today . . . with his requests for facts and 





figures, with his pertinent queries as to cost and result. 
While bankers are firm believers in advertising, 
they have no patience with the mystery with which 
it is sometimes surrounded. 
Philadelphia is a market to the banker’s liking. de 
Every statement can be checked, every figure proved. 
Bank statements show record breaking deposits in Ti 
large savings banks. 


cc 
ot 


Real estate records indicate that fifty per cent. of a 
Philadelphia homes are owned by their occupants — 
the sure sign of stability. gt 
Philadelphia’s industrial roster reveals dozens of 
diversified, basic industries— the key to unusually ol 


the 


steady employment. the 


Audit reports of newspaper circulations show one 
newspaper that is outstanding, reaching ninety-one 
per cent. of Philadelphia homes. The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s circulation is entirely net paid; premiums, 
prizes or contests have never been used. 

The Bulletin’s cost is $1.16* per milline (65c an agate 
line). A little comparing proves that this is its lowest 
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FE EVENING BULLETIN REACHES 91% OF THE 
MES IN PHILADELPHIA’S BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


sats in” on 


dvertising 


cost in years, that it is far lower than the cost of any 
other great newspaper. 

There are no intangibles about advertising in Phila- 
delphia. If the product fills a need, if the sales work 
is first-class and the advertising well conceived ...then 
The Bulletin’s 560,855 daily circulation will influence 
sales in ninety-one per cert. of Philadelphia homes at 
sixty-five cents a line— 

The greatest coverage at the lowest cost of any 
great market in America. 


*Millineisa term denoting the cost of a line of advertising ‘one-fourteenth of an inch) 
printed in one million copies of any publication. It gives a basis upon which to compare 
the cost of publications with different rates and circulations. It is computed by dividing 
the circulation into the rate, multiplied by one million. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Jr., Vice President & Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office . . 247 Park Ave. Detroit Office . 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco Office . . 5 Third St. 








The Drama of the Human Face 


Interesting Strides Made in Telling the Story by Means of the Most 
Fundamental of All Methods of Expression 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ANTOMIME has always been 
one of the most effective of 

story-telling methods. It dates back 
to the Roman era, when merry 
mimes grimaced to their groups of 
aristocrats and unfolded lengthy 
legends, without words, 
by mimicry and adroit 
facial expression. 

For more than a thou- 
sand years, the Arab story 
teller of the public square 
has depended more upon 
sight than sound to weave 
endless fabled romances 
out of the Islamic past, 
his attentive audience oft- 
en uneducated and unre- 
sponsive to scholarly dis- 
course. His face changes 
with subtle rapidity, as 
he registers every human 
emotion, and that dusky 
circle of faces concen- 
trates upon it, vividly in- 
terpreting love, hate, fear, 
lust, envy, greed—by 
means of the magic mir- 
ror of so many changing 
moods. 

As emotionally elastic 
and descriptive as is the 
French tongue, the nation 
has always been devoted 
to its clowns, its skilled pantomim- 
ists, who speak not at all but 
whose white, chalked faces relate 
volumes. Pantomime constitutes 
another universal language, potent, 
forceful, singularly effective. 

In America, a very considerable 
advance has been made in charac- 
terization and facial story telling. 
Photographers, working with ex- 
perienced models, are contributing 
much to this field, and develop- 
ment has been rapid, aided, of 
course, by perfected technical 
methods, improved lighting facili- 
ties, and the training of men, 
women and children to dramatize 
their messages with almost un- 
canny skill. 

It is generally acknowledged in 
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the camera studios that a model 
will not reflect an emotion which 
he does not very sincerely feel. 
Futile indeed would be the plan 
to say to a model: “All right, now 

. you are in dreadful pain. Reg- 


Hoffman’s Ginger Ale Advertisements Are Made 
Interesting and Effective by Good Pictures of Faces 


ister it... . Camera!” Such epi- 
sodes and dramatics must be re- 
hearsed. For there is no shielding 
motion of the film to make up for 
inherent weaknesses; no movie 
theater orchestra; no staging; no 
accompanying “sound” from an in- 
visible machine. The advertising 
illustration is thrust beneath your 
gaze, a cold and dumb engraving, 
left to its own limited resources. 

The line between really inspired 
photography, in this regard, and 
the commonplace is decidedly 
marked. How many studies in ex- 
pression are palpably forced and 
unreal; how many fail to catch 
the spirit of the text; how many 
go 50 per cent of the distance only. 

Faces brimming over with action 
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and with meaning should echo a 
quite genuine motivating influence. 
For example, a recent series of 
camera studies for magazine use 
called for the unusual satisfaction 
and delight stimulated by drink- 
ing a certain ginger ale. Three 
models, an elderly man, a young 
chap, and a pretty girl, were pho- 
tographed in the conventional 
studio manner, raising glass to lips 
or holding it poised, presumably 
after the first sip. The glasses 
were empty. There was no ginger 
ale around. The retoucher would 
create these details later on. 

But the negatives were worth- 
less because they were luke warm 
in registering anything like dy- 
namic expression. A mere grin 
would not satisfy an exacting ad- 
vertising manager. He turned the 
series down with emphasis. “They 
have that artificial, posed look,” 
was his comment. “Somebody 
pressed a button and a grin was 
turned on, automatically. Try 
again!” And he was justified in 
this criticism, as the second series 
of negatives quite definitely proved. 

The photographer who made the 
new studies was a stickler for 
building up his model moods. First 
off, he asked these models to come 
to the studio at eleven A. M. on a 
humid and very warm day. They 
arrived thirsty, and were posed for 
another half hour under the glar- 
ing lights, with no definite “shots” 
as yet made. 

At the psychological moment, 
bottles of ice cold ginger ale were 
brought in. The models were 
given glasses of the beverage, and 
told to be ready for instantaneous 
camera work, after the very first. 
They were to employ their knowl- 
edge of facial expression and act- 
ing, to be sure, but there would be 
this added zest of legitimate real- 
ism. That icy ginger ale would be 
welcomed and would inevitably sup- 
ply an added quantity to the il- 
lustrations. And it did. But then, 
why shouldn’t it, if you think the 
problem over? 

As inconsistent as the statement 
may sound, professional models are 
not necessarily the most successful 
in character, facial and portrait 
work. Perhaps it is because they 
are too eager, too dramatic, too 
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well versed in all the tricks of 
their trade and of stage make-up. 
They have that behind-the-foot- 
lights look. And this weakens any 
advertising illustration. 

photographer, 


The competent 


Unguentine Illustrations Are Especially 
Powerful and Are in a Class by Them- 
selves ° 


with a well-written script in his 
possession, can work with total 
strangers to the studio camera, and 
achieve, in many instances, far 
more realistic studies in expression 
than when models are chosen from 
stage or screen or profesgional 
agencies. The types are moré gen- 
uine, for one thing. They are 
likely to be just regular, everyday 
folk. 

Some camera studios make dras- 
tic exactions of their models, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, if the 
studies in expression are to be 
more than ordinarily violent and 
strained. Six remarkable heads of 


‘men and women, suffering intense 


pain, were real because the people 
posing were actually in pain. It 
may appear cruel, but in one case. 
a pin was jabbed into an arm, with 
the camera waiting and the victim 
not expecting any such nefarious 
practice. It is not by any means 
easy to simulate certain emotions 
and reactions. 

While on the subject of reg- 
istering pain through the power of 
facial expression, the new Unguen- 
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yses advertising 


It was not enough that Pepperell fabrics, sheets and pillow 
cases were styled by experts and made under modern conditions. 
Pepperell products had to be sold. Consumer demand had to 
be created. Dealers’ shelves had to be stocked. Here was a job 
for advertising. Pepperell’s executives are satisfied with the part 
that advertising has played in developing their business. This is 
attested by their action in launching this fall the biggest adver- 
tising campaign in Pepperell’s history. 


a 
Men who use advertising themselves 


re alert to YOUR advertising a 


p selling tool. 


There are a lot of enterprising man- 

facturers in the textile field. They 
re a ready-made market for adver- 
ising because they use it themselves. 
hey know its value as a buying 
ool because they know its value as 
What a chance the 
extile machinery man is missing if 
e isn’t using his customers’ selling 
resc ription ! 


loreover, the manufacturer of ma- 
hinery, equipment and raw materials 


has a simple and economical adver- 
tising problem compared with his 


customer. One’s customers are a 
scattered legion; the machinery man’s 
customers are limited, have common 
buying habits and can be determined 
in advance. Most of them are read- 
ers of Textile World. Here, then, is 
a ready-made medium and a ready- 
made market sold on advertising—for 
the textile machinery, equipment and 
raw material men to explore with 
consistent, hard-hitting advertising. 


EXTILE WORLD is the textile industry’s weekly text book 


and newspaper. 


economics of every branch of textile activity. 


It specifically covers the technique and 


Its broader 


mission is to unify all textile groups for cooperative thinking 
and action to forward modernization of management, manufac- 
turing and merchandising methods. 


__ TEXTILE WORLD 
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tine campaign calls for unstinted 
praise. I have never before seen 
anything even approaching it for 
sheer power and action. These 
heads, a fair share of them of chil- 
dren, so forcefully visualize pain 
that even the emphasizing head- 
lines, such as “Mother! 
Mother! I’ve cut my- 
self,” and “My babv. 
Oh, my baby!” 
seem unnecessary. 

For this second ex- 
ample and caption, it 
was necessary to visual- 
ize the face of a mother 
whose small child, play- 
ing with matches, per- 
haps, had been seriously 
burned. Every detail of 
posing and expression 
clearly told this story, 
from the tense hand, 
drawn suddenly over the 
mouth and chin, to the 
horror in those wide, 
startled eyes. 

Such advertising il- 
lustrations are always 
very powerful and ex- 
traordinarily appealing. 
And the best of it is, 
they possess the further 
quality of reader tie-up, 
on a sentimental basis. You smile 
with them, frown with them, suf- 
fer with them, or share a moment 
of intense suspense. 

On the publication date of a 
well-known weekly periodical, at 
least ten persons were reading the 
magazine in a railway coach. As 
they came, in turn, to a very large 
character head of a_ smiling, 
freckled-faced boy of the Huck 
Finn type, there were spontaneous 
smiles in return. All those who 
saw this picture reacted in the 
same identical manner. They did 
it automatically. 

Studies in expression are geared, 
if they have been made conscien- 
tiously, to accomplish this greatlv- 
to-he-desired objective: so “catch- 
ing” are the expressed emotions 
that the reader is swept along by 
them, despite himself. You have 
seen, surely. sneezing pictures 
which almost caused you to sneeze. 
and frowning faces which caused 
your own brow to furrow. When 
an advertising illustration accom- 
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plishes this, you may be sure it is 
efficient. 

One of a campaign of photo- 
graphic character heads used in 
connection with a Johns-Manville 
Sound-Control series presented the 
scowling, distracted face of an 





You Can Almost Read the Thoughts of This Suf- 
ferer as He Appeared in a Johns-Manville Adver- 
tisement 


office-worker, driven almost frantic 
by unnecessary noise, during busi- 
ness hours. It was suggested that 
ear-muffs might have to come back 
in style once more. 

The camera expert had, how- 
ever, managed to catch a most sen- 
sationally successful full-face study 
of that disturbed state of mind. 
You could read the thoughts of 
the sufferer; you could sympathize 
with him. The picture was worth 
a page of descriptive words. 

Artists are not always as fortu- 
nate as the photographer in trans- 
ferring to paper expressions, men- 
tal combustions, the very thoughts 
of the individual under stress of 
certain familiar conditions. They 
are apt to attempt to “make up” 
these studies, without a model. It 
is well-nigh impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

Several advertisers, using space 
nationally, have keyed campaigns 
over a period of from three to five 
years, and are willing to concede 
that those are most remunerative 
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which make a strong play in the 
direction of large heads and faces 
reflecting familiar emotions, vig- 
orously. 

Size is an important factor. If 
expression is to be most effective, 
the drawings or photographic 
showings of such faces should be 
as large as the space will permit. 
Do not attempt full figures, quar- 
ter figures, if the head alone will 
suffice, and usually it will. 

In the majority of instances, it is 
best to pose the heads in such a 
manner that their eyes will look 
straight out into the reader’s own 
eyes. An intimacy is thereby es- 
tablished. Such studies are im- 
measurably more compelling than 
all others. 

Since it is conceded that there is 

1othing more interesting than the 

iuman face, emotionalized portraits 
become just that much more pow- 

rful, as advertising ammunition. 
And there need be no monotony as 
to types. What a wide range there 
is to select from. True, there are 
symbol faces, seemingly character- 
istic of definite classifications, but 
experience teaches they should be 
avoided. That is why employing 
professional models used over and 
over again, has come into disfavor. 





The “rubber stamp” face or ex- 


pression is soon detected by the 
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“Every Father with a Son Who Smokes” Was the Heading on the Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia Advertisement in Which This Illustration Appeared. The Faces of 
Father and Son Tell a Story 


All Their Own 


public. Despite this, certain popu- 
lar types, used as doctors or busi- 
ness men, are sent for whenever 
characterizations of that kind are 
specified in the copy. 

The Oakland-Pontiac magazine 
series that carried the standardized 
phrase, “Making new friends and 
keeping the old,” depended exclu- 
sively upon human situations, and 
vigorous facial expressions of 
the story-telling family. What 
each character was thinking was 
apt to be told by the faces. 

To an appreciable degree faces 
constitute copy. 





Reporting on the Job 


ALEXANDER HamItton INSTITUTE 
New York, Dec. 1, 1931. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I feel t you are to be congratulated 
on the fine way in which you covered the 
A, N. A. convention, adequately and 
interestingly presenting the real meat of 
the open-session discussions. I know that 
those who could not attend the meeting 
itself will be able to have a very clear 
picture of what went on when they read 
your articles in the November 26 issue 

BernarD LICHTENBERG, 
Vice-President. 





Food Account to Ingalls 


The Medomak Canning Company, 
Winslow’s Mills, Me., canner of food 
products, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Ingalls-Advertising, Boston, 
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cAre you 


Inter ested 


-— is an opportunity to get a 


cross-section of 75 surveys on family 


buying and reading habits. 


If you are one of the many advertisers and 


agents who have been spending money onf 


consumer investigations, you will be inter 
ested in these carefully gathered opinions 


of 180,514 individuals. 


“SEVENTY-FIVE SURVEYS,” just pub 


lished, supplies valuable information to 


anyone whose business is to advertise or tof ° 


sell merchandise. It embraces the indeperr 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Unprovoked Ox Tails 


‘THE cows that yield Carnation 
milk have nothing on the care- 
free life lived by the oxen whose 
tails are served (potted) by ‘Mau- 
rice’s, Inc., Chicago restaurant. 
All of Maurice’s tails are from 
“Unprovoked Oxen” and the bear- 
ing this has upon their tasty qual- 
ity is carefully explained in a re- 
cent newspaper advertisement which 
carried the illustration reproduced 
above. This advertisement, by the 
way, is one of a series in similar 
diverting style, which gains atten- 
tion for the establishment by telling 
an amusing tale, with a selling 
message attached. 

Here is the complete story of the 
Unprovoked Ox Tails: 

“The only way an ox has of 
keeping flies from parking on his 
flanks is by the continual use of 


+ 
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his tail as a swatter. Now it’s quite 
all right for the ox to save his 
hide, but we frankly do not think 
that the best interests of Potted 
Ox Tails are served in this man- 
ner. No, indeed. 

“And, having the courage of our 
conviction, we see to it that special 
fly-shooing attendants are on the 
job. Thus, the ox in a state of 
bovine bliss, doesn’t have to swish 
his tail, which naturally grows fat, 
sleek and tender. 

“Marvel no more why our potted 
Ox Tail is so amazingly tasty, so 
full flavored. Of course, it’s a lit- 
tle more trouble, but then we are 
like that—in everything !” 


+ 


“Canned” Chevrolet Talks 


HEVROLET owners, to the 

number of 1,275,000 opened 
their mail last week and found that 
they had received a phonograph 
record. Curiosity aroused, those 
who had phonographs probably 
played the record, which started off 
with “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.” 

Then followed a selling talk 
on the new Chevrolet models. 


What about those who received 
the record and had no phono- 
graphs? It is believed that curios- 
ity got the better of them and 
that they scurried around until a 
machine was found and the pur- 
pose of the record explained. 

Another record, slightly larger, 
has been sent to 11,800 Chevrolet 
dealers. This record is to be played 
in dealer showrooms. 
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Making a Merchandising Man 
. of the Farmer 


New Developments in New England Farm Marketing Program 


\ JITHOUT hullabaloo, with- 
‘ out great expenditures for 
promotion, the farm marketing 
program in New England, initiated 
jour years ago, has been building 
up momentum and impressing it- 
self upon the minds of producers 
until today it is a 


was conceived as a whole New 
England proposition rather than a 
State proposition, so similar asso- 
ciations in the other New England 
States were approached and they 
agreed to join in the advertising. 
Broadcasts consist of fifteen- 
minute morning 





substantial factor 
in the life and 
prosperity of the 
New England 
farmer. 
New 
ments 
recently 


develop- 
have been 
taking 
place in the di- 
rection of co- 
operative efforts 
among _ specific 
groups of pro- 
ducers of similar 
products to place 
their business on 
a merchandising 
basis. 

One of these de- 
velopments, which 
will serve as an 
example of how 


has 

, has been a radio advertis- 
ing campaign put on by the apple 
growers. This is the first time in 
New England that any individual 
product has been co-operatively ad- 
vertised to the public by producers, 
and while the campaign is not a 
arge one, it is a beginning which 
may point the way to further 
rowth of the consumer advertis- 
ing idea not only in apples but in 

ther products as well. 
This advertising, started in Sep- 
ember, comprises a_ series of 
veekly broadcasts through a Bos- 
on station and is conducted by 
Yew England Apples, Inc., a cor- 
oration formed by the interests in- 
olved in the plan for the purpose 
f handling the merchandising 
vork. The plan was initiated by 
he Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association. On consideration it 


BAY STATE 


FARK PRODUCTS 


AT ROADSIDE MARKETS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT 


AGRICULTURE 
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programs, accom- 
panied by ex- 
planatory talk. 
An apple and an 
apple recipe book 
are offered free 
to inquirers. The 
free apples are 
provided and 
shipped by indi- 
vidual interested 
growers. Any 
grower who wants 
to sell apples di- 
rect, either at a 
roadside stand or 
through the mail, 
may have lists of 
the requests sent 
to him. The or- 
ganization  fur- 
nishes the boxes 
for mailing, to- 
gether with labels. 
The individual grower is permitted 
to include with the shipment ad- 
vertising of his own. 

Another interesting development 
in the New England program has 
been a plan to improve the business 
standing of the roadside stand oper- 
ators by identifying those stands 
which come up to certain standards 
and cultivating public recognition 
of ‘them. Some years ago the 
Massachusetts Roadside Stand As- 
sociation was organized, an ear of 
corn being adopted as an identify- 
ing symbol. The idea, however, 
did not take hold well and the as- 
sociation became relatively inactive. 
Under the stimulus of the general 
New England marketing program, 
this association approached the 
State Department of Agriculture 
and asked for better plan. 

As a result of the roadside asso- 
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ciation’s request, the Massachusetts 
department first made a survey of 
roadside markets in the State and 
also conducted a consumer inquiry 
in which they received replies from 
2,700 consumers regarding their 
point of view on roadside stand 
buying. With the aid of informa- 
tion so secured, a plan was formu- 
lated whereby certain standards 
were set up for roadside stands and 
those conforming to such standards 
were permitted the use of an 
identifying sign reading “Bay State 
Farm Products—at roadside mar- 
kets under supervision of Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agri- 
culture,” and incorporating a 
reproduction of the New England 
Quality Label. The standards set 
up contain certain stipulations to 
encourage the sale of New En- 
gland products. 


Turkey Growers Have 
Own Marketing Program 


Specific group movements of 
these kinds are on the increase. 
Producers are acquiring a greater 
merchandising consciousness and de- 
veloping greater cohesiveness. The 
turkey growers’ association in Con- 
necticut has developed a marketing 
program of its own, tying up with 
the use of the New England label. 
Working closely with the Bureau 
of Markets in that State, they are 
applying the Fancy and “A” Grade 
labels to birds so graded, methods 
have been worked out for keeping 
growers constantly informed of the 
state of demand and supply in vari- 
ous markets so that oversupplies 
may be averted, and top prices are 
being received for the labeled prod- 
ucts. 

The number of products for 
which grades and standards are be- 
ing designated is growing con- 
stantly. At first the job was to sell 
producers on the idea. It was not 
self-evident to them that the plan 
was profitable, that the better 
prices received for graded and 
labeled products would offset lower 
prices on the remainder of the 
corn. Experience and the spread 
of the idea has been extending con- 
viction so that now requests for 
establishing standards are being re- 
ceived faster than the departments 
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can take care of them. Requests 
have been received recently on 
such different products as onions, 
blueberries and rabbit meat. Six 
and one half million of the labels 
have been sold in the last three 
years, and the demand shows an in- 
crease of 15 per cent this year over 
last. 

A program of research has re- 
cently been undertaken by _ the 
Rhode Island State College to de- 
termine what are the actual returns 
from grading and uniform packing, 
and to determine whether there are 
conditions under which grading js 
unprofitable. This is one of the 
factors in the program of selling 
the farmer more solidly on_ the 
idea. A study of apples which was 
made some time ago showed the 
difference in price paid in Boston 
for McIntosh apples of the same 
qualjty packed in different ways 
Jumbled in a box they brought 
$1.95; packed in even layers the; 
brought $2.29; packed in layers 
and wrapped they brought $2.50 

This study is an interesting illus- 
tration of the greater consumer 
valuation of goods resulting from 
the eye-appeal of attractive pack- 
ing alone. It is expected that other 
agricultural colleges will undertake 
researches into such facts and that 
a body of definite statistics will be 
accumulated to supplement scat- 
tered experience and observation. 


Stockholders Vote to Sell 
“Hide and Leather” 


The_ stockholders of The Jacobser 
Publishing Company, Chicago, have 
voted to sell Hide and Leather and its 
affiliated publications to the present 
management, which has operated them 
for five years. The sale has been ap 
proved by the board of directors. It 
was erroneously reported, in a previous 
issue, that Hide and Leather had hee 
purchased hy Fred Pratt, New York. 


Appoints W. I. Tracy 


Ewin & Ewin, Inc., New York, dea 
rator, has appointed W. I. Tracy, Ine 
advertising agency of that city, to direc 
its advertising account. Magazines wil 
he used 


With “Opinion” 
Tauber, 
American Hebrew and 


Eugene formerly 
Daily 


Mirror, has joined Opini 
York, 


in an advertising sales capacits 
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IT TOOK 150 YEARS 
TO BUILD LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles was founded as a city under a charter 
from the King of Spain in 1781-150 years ago. Its 
early progress was slow—in 1860 its population was 


4 385,—in 1910 it was 319,198 


The last 20 years, however, have witnessed a growth 
and development seldom equalled in history, and 
today Metropolitan Los Angeles with a population of 
2,313,813 stands as the Fourth Market of the Nation, 
—the fastest growing large city in the world 


No one industry or factor can be credited with the 
building of this city. Los Angeles is dependent upon 
no one industry nor group of industries. Its resources 
are widely diversified and its prosperity consistent 


Los Angeles today offers by far the greatest market 
opportunities in western America—and it is just be- 
ginning to grow 


-and the largest Daily newspaper in 
Los Angeles—and in the West—both 


in Circulation and in Advertising is the 


EVENING HERALD 


Nat NAL REPRESENTATIVES 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
142 MADISON AVE 326 WEST MAD 
New Yorx CHicaco 


SON 


RAY MILLER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
SENERAL MOTORS BLOG ALL BLOG 


DerRrorr San Francis 
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What Roy Durstine Said 
About Radio 


Tue Inprana Farmers Guive 
Huntincoton, INp. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer is under the impres- 
sion that he noticed an article in 
one of your issues a few months 
ago, wherein Bruce Barton or some 
prominent authority was quoted in 
connection with the use of radio. 

In the article I have in mind this 
authority stressed the point that 
radio advertising served its best 
purpose when it had a tie-up with 
the printed message of the adver- 
tiser appearing in the current issue 
of a magazine or newspaper. 

While we have your publication 
on file, I cannot locate this particu- 
lar article. 

W. G. CampseLt, 
Publisher. 


ME CAMPBELL probably re- 
fers to a statement about 
radio made by Roy Durstine, of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn: 
“It seems obvious that a more 
careful view of values will show 
that radio should be regarded as a 
secondary medium capable of ac- 
complishing a job of its own but 
not to be considered as taking the 
place of such primary media as 
newspapers and magazines. All 
publishers, the newspapers particu- 
larly, will cease feeling jumpy 
about radio and without fear will 
give it the attention it deserves, as 
news, when advertisers make clear 
that they regard it as a special 
medium, not a primary medium. 
With broadcasting here, as a me- 
dium properly considered, not as a 
miracle worker but as a factor fit- 
ting into a complete advertising 
program, the question of what the 
advertiser shall put on the air be- 
comes the next point to consider.” 
Mr. Durstine’s remarks on radio 
were delivered before the 1929 con- 
vention of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and were re- 
ported in Printers’ INK, June 6, 
1929.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 





With Huntsville, Ala., 
“Times” 

M. Langhorne, for several years 
advertising solicitor for the Birmingham, 
Ala., News and Age-Herald, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Huntsville, Ala., Times. 
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Layouts Used without Consent, 
Wins Judgment 


A judgment in the sum of $650 has 
been awarded to the Lent & Graff Conm- 
xany, now Kalkhoff, Lent & Graff, 
New York, in an action brought against 
the Nat Lewis Company, for loss of 
profit on a Christmas catalog ordered by 
the defendant, but later placed with 
another printer. Tried before Jucge 
Caponegri in the Magistrate’s Court, the 
plaintiff submitted evidence to show that 
an estimate and dummy with rough lay. 
outs was prepared which resulted in a 
verbal oir for the catalog from ar 
pata of the Nat Lewis Company 

Later, a complete dummy was pre- 
pared. Meantime, it was claimed, the 
customer had an artist copy the sub- 
mitted artwork, and slesel the print 
ing with another concern for $250 less 
than the quotation of Lent & Graff. 


Crane-Monroe, New 
Los Angeles Business 


The Crane-Monroe Company is the 
name of a new advertising agency w! ich 
has been formed at Los Angeles with 
offices in the Van Nuys Building. Rober 
P. Crane, formerly Pacific Coast man 
ager for Lord & Thomas and Logan and 
more recently, vice-president of that 
agency at New York$:and Walter C 
Monroe, formerly with the Los Angeles 
office of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., are 
organizers of the new 8 new firm. 


G. E. De Nike, Jr., Advanced 
by National Union Radio 


G. E. De Nike, Jr., for the last two 
years assistant advertising manager of 
the National Union Radio Corporation 
of New York, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager. He succeeds Paul C. 
Staake, who recently became a partner 
in the Barnes Printing Company, Kala 
mazoo, Mich. 


Meinig Account to McLain 

The E. Richard Meinig Company, 
Reading, Pa., and New York, manufac 
turer of women’s underwear and gloves, 
and the Meini Hosiery Company, 
manufacturer of Reieon, have appointed 
the McLain Organization, Philadelphia 
advertising agency, to direct their ad 
vertising. 


J. B. Browne, Jr., to Start 


Own Business 
John B. Browne, Jr., has resigned as 
publicity director of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, to start his ow: 
advertising business at Los Angeles 


New Direct-Mail Business 


Affiliated Advertising Services, Inc 
is the name of a new business, with of 
fices at 154 Nassau Street, New York, 
which will engage in syndicated direct 
mail advertising. Ben Sackheim is exect 
tive vice-president. 
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When you use a medium... 








---what percentage of its aud- 
jence do you actually reach 
with your advertisement? 


(How many read only one fea- 
ture which takes them nowhere 
near your ad? 


(How many never get to your 
page because of the sheer bulk of 
the publication? 


(How many never open the mag- 
azine because they bought it on 
subscription 10 months ago and 
have since lost interest in it? 


(How many are stolen away by 
the competition of editorial matter 
and more attractive advertisements? 


(@.How many throw form letters 
and mailed broadsides into the 
wastebasket without ever slitting 
the envelope? 


(How many keep their eyes on 
the road—not on the billboards? 


(How many are too near-sighted 
or too much absorbed in other 
things to see your car card? 


(How many are out for the eve- 
ning—far from their radios? 


(How many are at home but 
want quiet? 


(How many are listening to other 
stations? 


(How many perfect programs are 
hardly-heard backgrounds for the 
conversation of the family circle? 


@How many carefully planned 
credit announcements are drowned 
out by the groans of annoyed lis- 


_teners? 


@_And how many avoid you be- 
cause they resent the encroachment 
of any sales message on their pri- 
vate time? 


Magazines, newspapers, radio, direct 
mail, billboard, and car card—all tried 
and true methods of advertising, all 
producing, but not one 100% effective! 


(Next page, please.) 
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but how many do you miss? 


| OW many of any publication’s readers see your ad? 
How many read it? And how much of it is read? 


The medium which can bat 100% on all three counts is ob- 
viously supplying the maximum in reminder value. BALLY- 
HOO is doing that—and more! 


BALLYHOO’s readers expect a laugh from every page—in 
every paragraph—and, with Editor Zilch in rare form, from 
every line. A conventional layout, they know, may hide a 
healthy laugh, a block of copy may shelter a dozen chuckles, 
and the prize roar of the issue may be camouflaged in a 
|-point footnote. 


BALLYHOO’s readers, then, not only see your ad, they read it! 
And they read it entirely because it’s not in competition 
with the editorial matter, because it’s sparkling entertain- 
ment. For the first time in history, people are buying a maga- 
zine to read the advertising, and you couldn’t bury an ad in 
BaLLYHOO if you hired the National Casket Co. 


Every reader reads your ad in 


BALLYHOO |} 


__ 100 FIFTH AVE. 
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Business Books in Brief 


HANTOM FAME. By Harry 

Reichenbach and David Freed- 
man. (Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
$2.50.) Harry Reichenbach was by 
general consent acclaimed as the 
greatest press agent of his time. 
Nourished in the atmosphere of the 
carnival, he carried his circus 
methods to Broadway and applied 
them to the press agentry and ad- 
vertising of the movies in their 
pioneer days. 

He was a lone wolf and 
would have scorned the methods 
of the public relations counsel. 
Whether throwing pennies to a cu- 
rious crowd or threatening to use 
the side of Buckingham Palace as 
an advertising screen, he was a 
charming character with no illu- 
sions and a deep insight into the 
motives that create interest in the 
irresponsible human mind. This is 
a book to be read, laughed at and 
forgotten. As pure entertainment 
it is of high rank. 

* * + 


Distributed Leisure. By L. C. 
Walker. (The Century Co. $2.25.) 
Here is another attempt to solve 
the problem of leisure and employ- 
ment, a problem that has interested 
such diverse minds as those of Ed- 
ward A. Filene, King C. Gillette, 
Henry Ford and others. Mr. 
Walker believes that if mass un- 
employment could be converted 
into usable leisure through an equi- 
table distribution of work and lei- 
sure, brought about by making 
leisure desirable and beneficial, we 
should be able to solve our pres- 
ent vexing industrial problems. 

Whether or not you agree with 
Mr. Walker’s thesis you will find 
in this book some challenging state- 
ments and a great deal of sane 
philosophy. 

* * * 


Successful Living in This _Ma- 
chine Age. By Edward A. Filene 
and Charles W. Wood. (Simon 
and Schuster, Inc. $2.50.) Mr. Fil- 
ene believes in the benefits of mass 
production and mass distribution— 
not only to the producer and dis- 
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tributor but also to the consumer. 
“Mass distribution,” he says, “is 
the liberation of the masses from 
the ancient sameness with limited 
buying power imposed upon them.” 
Instead of crying against the ma- 
chine age, we should, recommends 
Mr. Filene, realize that whether we 
like it or not we are living in it 
and that we must understand it. 
Once we understand it we shall be 
able to capitalize our understanding 
in the creation of a fuller life and 
a more beautiful world. Mr. Filene 
is no Pollyanna. In many pages 
he grimly and coldly considers the 
evils brought about by business 
leaders who do not understand their 
age. 

Above all, however, he sees 
the hope and promise of the ma- 
chine age and makes many definite 
recommendations that deserve the 
serious consideration of business 
leaders. 

* * * 


The Way Out of Depression. By 
Hermann F. Arendtz. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.) Dr. Ar- 
endtz’s solution of our difficulties 
is an international remonetization 
of silver. Unhappily his solution 
seems too simple a cure for all 
the ills that he has carefully and 
brilliantly analyzed in a book which 
Nicholas Murray Butler, with some 
justice, calls “the most concise, the 
most precise, and the most convinc- 
ing examination of the causes of 
the present world-wide economic 
depression I have ever seen.” 

* * * 


Wages and the Road Ahead. By 
James D. Mooney. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. $2.) Mr. Mooney, 
co-author of that excellent book, 
“Onward Industry!” comes out 
definitely on the side of the wage- 
deflationists. He believes that gen- 
eral wage reductions are necessary 
to stimulate the sale of commodi- 
ties which will in turn provide 
work for those now unemployed. 
It is not a new doctrine—but the 
novelty of this book lies in its thor- 
ough analysis of the many facets 
of the wage problem and its re- 
fusal to follow the deflationist view- 
point that workers are only eco- 
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nomic units. He sees wage cuts as 
a last resort after all other correc- 
tive measures have been tried. 
Readers may get some pleasure out 
of comparing Mr. Mooney’s book 
with Roy Dickinson’s recently pub- 
lished “Wages and Wealth.” The 
two authors are not so far apart 
in their points of view as the diver- 
gence of their theses might indi- 
cate. 
* * * 


Does Trade Need Anti-Trust 
Laws? By Alexander Levene and 
George J. Feldman. (Ray Long & 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.) Ger- 
ird Swope might have written 
large parts of this book, so closely 
does it follow his plan, although it 
was written before the announce- 
ment of the Swope Plan. “Don’t 
repeal the Anti-Trust Laws,” says 
Mr. Levene. “However, liberalize 
their interpretation in the light of 
modern business needs. Create reg- 
ulatory legislation of a non-com- 
pulsory nature.” (At this point he 
differs with Mr. Swope.) “Allow 
companies to create price and other 
agreements and submit these to the 
Federal Trade Commission for 
approval.” 

Those, in a much too brief out- 
line, are Mr. Levene’s recommen- 
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dations. It is significant that busi- 
ness men in large numbers are 
working toward the goal set in 
“Does Trade Need Anti-Trust 
Laws?” 

* * * 


Operating Results of Shoe Chains 
in 1929. By Carl N. Schmalz. (Bu- 
reau of Business Research. Har- 
vard University. $2.50.) An illu- 
minating analysis which is too 
detailed for limited critical discus- 
sion. 

One phase of the analysis is 
particularly significant in its indica- 
tion of the competition that the 
independent shoe retailer must face. 
According to the figures presented 
by Professor Schmalz, fifty-three 
firms operating 1,361 stores in 1929 
earned a gross margin of 33.6 per 
cent of net sales and spent 32.8 
per cent of net sales as operating 
expenses, including interest. Even 
the most optimistic independent 
may figure out in one little process 
of subtraction that these firms kept 
as net profit from merchandising 
operations .8 per cent of net sales. 
He can draw what comfort he will 
from the fact that one-fifth of the 
firms investigated failed to show a 
net business profit—and that was in 
1929, 


Sucker Money 
By W. O'Neil 


President, General Tire & Rubber Co. 


—_ UCKER money” has been one 
Y of the primary causes of 
business depression and unemploy- 
ment. It has caused more trouble 
in industry than any other one 
thing. 

“Sucker money” has made pos- 
sible unwarranted industrial expan- 
sion in boom times, financed by the 
sale of securities to the public. 

Money that is earned in an in- 
dustry is usually “experienced 
money.” It is handled carefully. 

Promotion money, on the other 


From an address before a conference 
sponsored by the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Institute of the University of 
Minnesota. 


hand, is spent lavishly with the 
idea of building a business in the 
future and this throws all of the 
present workers in that industry 
out of joint. 

_ The first duty of an industry is 
to the men employed in that in- 
dustry. Sudden expansion is hard 
not only on the workers in the 
plant but on all other trades con- 
nected with that expansion. 

It isn’t bricks and mortar alone 
that make a plant. It isn’t only 
the architects and engineers but it’s 
the men who have to do all the 
building and manufacturing work. 
It’s the men in the distributing 
end. 
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Christmas in the Car Cards 
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Buzzing with Industry 


HE readers of the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS are 

like a big colony of honey bees. They are well 
organized. They work hard. They do not tolerate 
drones. And they always have purchasing power, 
for their organization guarantees a cash market for 
milk every day in the year. 


) 





You show the bee scouts a good field of clover and in a few 
hours the whole swarm will be working on it. Likewise you show 
the readers of the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS where profitable 
results are to be obtained by using your product and in a short 
time the whole group will be buying from you, for our readers 
hold approximately 10,000 farm meetings each year. At these 
meetings the DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE NEWS furnishes the back- 
ground for discussions on their organization and industry. There- 
fore advertising in the “‘News” not only sells by the printed page, 
but develops salesmen and furnishes audiences for ‘‘News’’ adver- 
tised products. 


Mr. Manufacturer, if you have a product our readers could use 
to advantage, wrile us. We will give you the details of this tre- 
mendous market. 


NEW bag 4 West 42nd St. 
R. Culver, Bus. Mor. 
Phone “PEnnsyivania 6- $760 


CHICAGO—1I0 S. 4 Salle St. 


A. Mey 
Phone Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York 
City Milk Shed’ 
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D. V. Stratton, President, “Rabbits Is Rabbits” 
Johnson Motors Rabbits is rabbits, to paraphrase Ellis 
s \ . , ~ 
Warren Ripple is now chairman of the — Ls 2” allowed to a. 
RR Jobneen, Se emeany, before the innocent housewife as “chicken 
has been elected president. Hugh M wy a This ay = hgees See 
we oo eae . o Peery e recent announcement o r 3 
age edge a See Be aaggne Dunbar, assistant chief of the Federal 
. eg a ’ Food and Drug Administration, wh 
ee See ——— of aed Pk acted upon reports that certain promoter 
aca ae id on ae bes » a of bac kyard rabbit raising in the Easter 
“Me Strate ky * a - na States intended to sell rabbit meat dis 
aon - in - ome - the 7 a eee as its more popular contemporary, 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation. Mr. Camp- There At. . 2am setae the Wei 
bell has been with Johnson since 1922. eral food end Noo oct t said Dr. Du 
Mr. Tanner was sales manager of John her “to the distribution of ecanm 
e s a1 2 , " . . >. . 
of the ie ee |, dlr } rabbit. But any attempt to sell rabbit 
hank cian Gamma ak a 0 cecal meat as canned chicken will result i 
Teeters | lle ~ fe Vutboart immediate regulatory action by Federa 
’ In addition oy changes in *r- officials, if interstate shipment is at 
am tix aac ae Bes chet’ ie tempted. If such mislabeled food is dis 
oieienhas Mie oy A Fee tributed only within the State wher 
pe with 4 ~ nats 4 .- manufactured, State food officers doubt 

peo tt — Sere ae SS ew less will take immediate action.” 


W. M. Sackett Joins - aed — — a 
R. R. Donnelley Mrs. gg eo a Fulle 


Walter M. Sackett, vice-president in 

charge of sales and advertising of the Louise Gibbons Gurnee has _ joined 
Karle —~s sy phic Company, New York, the New York office of Fuller & Smit 
has joined R Donnelley & Sons Com- & Ross, Inc., advertising agency. Mrs 
pany, Chicago printing firm, as manager Gurnee was for two years account ex- 
of offset sales. He had been associated ecutive with The Blackman Compan 
with the Karle organization for the last and, more recently, was with Batte: 
ten years. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 








YOU CAN’T LOSE 
—in that important emergency 


“RUSH” —a familiar term. How often have you 

written it on an order to your Typographer, 
Ppaintinc Engraver and Printer—then sat back and won- 
dered if all three would make good! For, if 
only one falls down your schedule is shattered. 
Faithorn Compositors, Engravers and Pressmen 
—all under ONE roof—strive mightily, each 
craft to match the other two in swift and 
sure co-operation to meet your “deadline”. 
~w  Faithorn brings certainty instead of doubt. 


THE FAITHORN CORPORATION 
Ad-Setters e Engravers e Printers 
504 Sherman St., Chicago *¢ Phone Wab. 7820 
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Mr. Hasty Has Idea for 
Announcers 


Tue Pioneer MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 
Cievetann, Nov. 27, 1931. 
itor of Printers’ Ink: 
We were interested in an article in 
ir publication of November 19 writ- 
by John Eugene Hasty, and referring 
the sameness of many broadcasting 
nnouncements. 
While reading this article, the writer 
ild not help but think of a program 
which he listens every Sunday at 
p. m. through the Columbia chain. 
e program in question is the “Eight 
ns of Eli,” sponsored by the Wallace 
verware people. This particular an- 
uncer just ties up enough with the 
tertainers to get away from the same- 
ss of the ordinary announcements and 
fact, the program itself is just a little 
of the ordinary and is interesting. 
In my opinion, it responds so nearly 
Mr. Hasty’s suggestion that I could 
t help but write of the matter and 
u may wish to refer this to Mr. Hasty. 
WEHE, 
President. 


Shorb Steels Starts Own 
Business 


Shorb Steels, formerly with the San 
rancisco office of Lord & Thomas and 
gan, has opened his own advertising 
vency at that city. Offices are at 135 
‘ost Street. The new business has 
n appointed to direct the advertising 
the Philippine Tourist Bureau and 
Indo-China State Railways. 


‘hanges Name to Twin-State 
Agency 


Che Interstate Advertising Agency, 
, New York, has changed its name to 


Twin-State Advertising Agency, 
Offices are located at 34 West 
muston Street. 


Leaves Bonwit Teller 


Herman C. Price, for the last six 
irs associated with Bonwit Teller, 
w York, has resigned. He was at 
e time with Franklin Simon & Com- 
any and with the Jules P. Storm Ad- 
rtising Agency. 


With Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Edward Masha has rejoined the pro- 
‘tion department of the Cleveland of- 


fice of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. He 


is formerly with the Morgan Lith- 
raph Company, also of Cleveland. 


Joins Portland Agency 


Thomas H. Axelsen, recently editor 
The Westerner, Portland, Oreg., has 
ined the Ham Jackson Company, Inc., 
rtland advertising agency. He was at 

time with Stevens & Wallis, Inc., 
t Lake City advertising agency. 
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‘PLUINCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
advertising currency, but it stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
ness practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “ influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part of a wide- . 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 


prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 


that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH ” 
10 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
eT Ay PHN = a RC 
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Model Releases for 
Minors 


PuiLaDELPHIA Bapce CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Kindly advise us how to proceed 
in securing the consent of parents 
to reproduce their daughter’s photo- 
graph. 
PuILapeLpuia Bapce Company. 


\ \ J HEN using the photographs 
or likenesses of persons for 
advertising it is necessary to deter- 
mine whether they are minors or 
of age. Permission to obtain the 
services of a minor should be se- 
cured in writing from his or her 
parent or guardian. 
The following release has been 
used widely for many years: 


For value received, I hereby con- 
sent to the use for advertising or 
trade purposes, of the original or re- 
production of the photograph, por- 
trait, picture or likeness of myself— 
of a minor of 
whom I am (parent) (guardian)— 
by the artist, by the reproducer, by 

or by any of its 
customers or other interested parties. 
Dated 


Signature 
Note: This blank must be signed 
by the model, if of age, or by the 
parent or guardian if a minor, be- 
fore bill covering work will be paid. 


This form is adaptable to per- 
sons of age as well as minors.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Mobo Account to Donahue 
Co. 


The John T. Stanley Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of Mobo auto- 
mobile specialties, has appointed Donahue 
& Coe, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspaper, magazine, business-paper, 
outdoor and direct-mail advertising will 
be use 


New Los Angeles Business 


Lee Luscher, formerly with Doremus 
& Company at Los Angeles, has opened 
a financial advertising service at that 
city under his own name. It will he 
located at 610 South Broadway. 


With Typekrafters 


Louis F. Cunningham has joined the 


sales staff of Typekrafters, Inc., Phila- 
He was formerly with S. Wil- 


delphia. 
lens & Son, typographers. 
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Gets New Twist to Old 
Methods 


Kester Sotper CoMPANY 
CxIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

All of us in the sales business are 
naturally turning more than ever to your 
publications for new ideas and new ways 
of doing old things to help our business. 

We believe in this organization that 
Printers’ Ink helps us, and to this ex- 
tent our copy of it, after being read by 
every man in our sales promotion and 
advertising departments, is pretty well 
thumbed. 

J. A. Rerrzet, 
General Sales Manager. 


Joins Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt 


Ralph V. Hitchcock, formerly with 
Albert Frank & Company, New York 
advertising agency, as an account ex 
ecutive, has joined Kelly, Nason & 
Roosevelt, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of that city, as manager of the com- 
mercial department. 


Dairymen’s League to 
Hanff-Metzger 


The Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed Hanff- Metzger, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


W. L. Ettinger with 
“American Hebrew” 
William L. Ettinger, at one time with 
the New York Herald Tribune, has 


joined the sales staff of The American 
Hebrew, New York. 


Appoints Devine-Tenney 


The Monroe, Mich., 
has appointed the Devine-Tenney Cor- 
poration, publishers’ representative, as 
its national advertising representative, 
effective January 1. 


Evening News 


New Account for Reeder 


The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, 
Mass., has appointed G. Allen Reeder, 
Inc., New York, to direct its foreign 
advertising. This appointment is effect- 
ive January 1, 1932. 


Joins Portland “Oregonian” 
M. C. Stott has joined the display ad- 


vertising department of the Portland 
Oregonian. He will work on special re 
tail classifications. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 

The advertising account of the U. S. 
Air Compressor Company, Cleveland, 
has been placed with T. H. Ball & Staff, 
advertising agency of that city. 
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“CHOOT him in the pants,” said the worried shopkeeper. 

“Thecoatand vest are mine!” An old wheeze, perhaps, but 
it illustrates an interesting point about engraving. Often, an 
engraver will say, “Sorry, it can’t be done. Better make the 
artist change it.” Which is O. K. for the engraver, but not so 
O. K. for artist and advertiser . .. Before you submit to gun- 
play on a beautiful piece of art work, call in McGrath. Time 
and again, McGrath has done jobs “that couldn't be done.” 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS » ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 





Can Advertising 
Offend and Still Be 
Effective? 


(Continued from page 4) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
the station agent at Penn Yan and 
the druggist at Shaker Square are 
equally concerned. 

On this basis the advertiser who 
lessens public confidence in adver- 
tising, or uses it in a way which 
rouses antagonism, is guilty of a 
national disservice from which he 
must ultimately suffer with the rest 
of our national population. 

The woman quoted earlier who 
said, “I have lost my appetite for 
the advertising pages—they leave a 
bad taste in my mouth,” is a wo- 
man of means whose taste and 
judgment influence the purchases 
of a considerable circle of friends. 
Formerly a careful and regular 
reader of advertising, she has been 
driven out of advertising’s audi- 
ence. Temporarily or permanently, 
she is out of the range even of 
those advertisers whose messages 
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are conservatively selected, whole- 
somely worded and supported by 
demonstrable facts. 

Her loss to advertising is seri- 
ous because her expenditures each 
month for advertisable merchandise 
equal the annual merchandise ex- 
penditures of many an entire fam- 
ily of the stratum whose sales re- 
sistance can only be breached by 
verbal dynamite or blantantly ficti- 
tious appeals. 

“Intelligent Dollar” Is 
Still Important Factor 


Unfortunately for advertisers she 
is not unique in her stand. She 
merely typifies a reaction which 
has been consciously reached in 
many minds, unconsciously in 
others. The “intelligent dollar” is 
still an important factor in busi- 
ness, and advertising can ill afford 
to sacrifice its influence in that 
market. 

Twenty years ago, when I en- 
tered the field of advertising, it 
was an activity little understood by 
the general public. The easy slur 
—“Oh, that’s just advertising !” was 
still a commonplace. A surprising 














basis. 





SHORTENING and 
EDIBLE OIL 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Must have broad and detailed knowledge of 
past and present conditions in the industry, 
and have necessary experience for the develop- 
ment of this business on most advantageous 


This position offers unusual opportunity with 
large successful manufacturing company of na- 
tional scope now entering shortening field. 


State experience, including record of past con- 
nections, age, education, etc. All replies will be 
held strictly confidential. 


Address “C,” Box 267, Printers’ Ink. 
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proportion of business men did not 
know just what mysterious func- 
tion was performed by an adver- 
tising agency. In spite of the stat- 
ure of advertising in that day, its 
mechanics and ethics were still of 
little concern to the lay public. 

In the years that followed, a 

healthy change took place. In place 

f slurs on advertising sincerity 
came a growing and merited respect 
ior its credibility. Advertising be- 

an to reflect credit on its prac- 
titioners, 

Then, more recently, came an- 

ther change. 

Quite probably it was engendered 
hy the radio, because broadcasting, 
ior the first time in advertising his- 
‘ory, made the practices of adver- 
tisers a matter of lively public con- 
cern. What the abuse of outdoor 
advertising had accomplished only 
in scattered instances—to provoke 
active critical discussion—radio 
broadcasting quickly achieved on a 
large scale. 

Radio advertisers’ methods, the 
length of the sales messages with 
which they interlarded their pro- 
crams, their statements and over- 
statements, and displays of dubious 
taste, became topics of conversation 
which, for a while, were second 
mly to prohibition in general in- 
terest. 

Broadcasting thus provoked at- 
tention to advertising technique, 
hitherto a matter of little public 
concern. 

With advertising technique al- 
ready under public inspection, be- 
cause of radio, came the epidemic 
of insincere paid testimonials which 
made advertising the butt of joke- 
smiths, paragraphers and amateur 
wisecrackers. Though bought-and- 
paid-for testimonials were strenu- 
ously defended as profitable to the 
advertisers who adopted them, the 
lubious ethics involved became pub- 
lic knowledge and threw more 
doubt on the ‘once-proud claim of 
“Truth in Advertising.” 

In the same period an increas- 
ing number of communities began 
to protest at the manner in which 
some offenders in outdoor adver- 
tising had overstepped the public 
interest in violating beauty spots 
und desecrating public shrines with 
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selfishly placed displays. Corrective 
legal action publicized the topic and 
called further attention to the nui- 
sance phase of the ubiquity of ad- 
vertising. 

A host of other unfortunate de- 
velopments have also come into be- 
ing, each rousing its own wave of 
criticism and resentment—for in- 
stance, the loud speaker truck 
which, by its unwanted blares, can 
effectively upset the efficiency of a 
business office. 


Public Today Can't 
“Take It or Leave It” 


Where, before, a citizen could 
largely “take his advertising or 
leave it alone’ by governing his 
reading, by ignoring, if he so de- 
sired, the direct mail delivered at 
his door and by letting his radio 
set stand idle, today he can rarely 
travel a block without having ad- 
vertising thrust on his attention. 

All of these things, abetted by 
the public’s sharpened interest in 
the mechanics of advertising, have 
had their effect. Once more it is 


the smart comment to say, cyni- 


cally, “Oh, that’s just advertising !” 
Scrupulous advertisers and sincere 
advertising men and women are be- 
ing constantly reminded by their 
friends and acquaintances that the 
ethical standards of the most spec- 
tacular offenders are accepted by 
the crowd as defining the code of 
all advertising, that caveat emptor 
is assumed to be the motto under 
which all advertising is prepared. 
* * 


Am I injuring my argument by 
overstatements ? 

Perhaps. 

Perhaps in drafting this I am 
afflicted with the same bacillus 
which seems to inspire so much of 
today’s advertising—the desire for 
din rather than for persausion— 
the assumption that the barker with 
his catch-penny ballyhoo is the 
proved ideal of modern salesman- 
ship. 

Personally I hope that this whole 
recent era in advertising is only 
a passing phase and a brief one, 
and that I am needlessly alarmed 
by it. 

On the other hand, I am fearful 
that, if all advertising must con- 
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tinue to fight for attention with the 
efforts of advertisers who are will- 
ing to make any sacrifice in order 
to achieve sensation and notoriety, 
there must be an increasing number 
of advertisers who cannot afford 
and will not attempt to keep up 
such a competition in the face of 
returns diminished by public skep- 
ticism. 

Can American business in its en- 
tirety afford to let the tactics of 
the few threaten the efficiency of 
all advertising—to surrender it to 
the few who are not squeamish as 
to their methods? 

Can the intelligent 
damned indefinitely ? 


Pepperell Offers Three-Year 


Guarantee on Sheets 

Promotion on Pepperell sheets is be- 
ing centered around the offer of a three- 
year guarantee now being made by the 
Pepperel Manufacturing Co. The guaran- 
tee is being stressed by the Pepperell 
company as a definite talking point for 
dealers to advertise, display and feature 
in their sheet sales. Mats of a letter 
from a laundry which put a representa- 
tive group of Pepperell sheets through 
eighty washings and ironings are being 
offered to stores for featuring. 

“It is well known that a specific state- 
ment about any kind of merchandise is 
the strongest sellin point for it,” states 
“The Pepperell News Sheet” in an- 
nouncing the guarantee feature, which, 
it points out, is something that has al- 
ways been a part of the product but 
which is now translated into specific 
terms. 


Can’t Name Work Shirts 
“Amos ’n’ Andy” 


The Patent Office has refused to regis- 
ter the notation, “Amos ’n’ Andy,” as 
a trade-mark for work shirts. Decision 
was based on the opposition of “Amos 
and Andy,” a firm consisting of Charles 
J. Correll and Freeman F. Gosden, ac- 
cording to First Assistant Commissioner 
William A. Kinnan. 

The partnership opposed the registra 
tion under the provision of section 5 of 
the Trade-mark Act of 1905 which pro 
hibits the registration of any mark which 
consists merely in the name of an indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, not written 
in some particular or distinctive manner 
The fact that the partnership of “Amos 
and Andy” does not sell goods, but ‘‘de- 
liver and perform skits, dialogs ond 
dramatic compositions” is immaterial, 
was ruled, as to the application of the 
statutory provision. 


To Become “Practical Aircraft” 

The National Glider and Airplane 
News, New York, will change its name 
to Practical Aircraft, effective with the 
February issue. 


public be 
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HE standard of quality set by large 
national advertisers is most exacting. 
Only an advertising agency with facile pen, 
fine talent, long experience and expert fa- 
cilities can successfully and continuously 


measure up to them. The prestige of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company’s clientele and 
the distinctive character of the campaigns 


agree , , oe 

tine prepared by it testify to an ability and ser- 

eral vice unusually fine. If performance is the 

eature * * 

LS gauge of an advertising agency, as it is of a 

rough ° 

being product, then the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 

State- 5 m 

states pany deserves most serious consideration. 
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t but Copies of our advertisements—“Let’s Look Ahead to 

_ 1932”—"“Silent Salesmanship”—“Is Your Advertising 

= Yours”— “An Advertisement for Better Times” — 
together with the article “The Advertising Agency” 

regis- —mailed on request to any interested advertiser. 
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A New Path The Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council 


to Glory has submitted a 


plan for a new system of advertis- 
ing awards to the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. It is to be a 
very colossal proposition. The late 
Harvard Awards were merely a 
piker affair compared to this. 

There are to be local contests 
and sectional contests and a great 
big grand national contest. Judg- 
ment will be passed not only on 
publication advertising, as under 
the Harvard plan, but also on out- 
door, direct-mail, radio and point- 
of-purchase advertising. 

Mr. Ziegfeld set out some years 
ago to glorify the American girl. 
Now it is proposed that advertising 
be glorified on a much more pre- 
tentious scale than ever before, to 
“contribute to its progress.” 

Mr. Ziegfeld did a very success- 
ful job of glorifying. His show- 
girls are extremely beautiful. But 
they make terrible housewives. 
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The In the annual r¢ 


Government ?t of the Direc- 


tor of the Bureau 
Co-operates of Foreign and 
Commerce, 


just pul 
following significant 


Domestic 
lished, is the 
statement: 

“The definite record of firms r 
porting new business and savings 
directly resulting from the bureau's 
work during the year amounts t 
$57,554,813, which is an increase o 
13 per cent over the previous year 
This record represents only 8% pe 
cent of the number of firms fo 
which the bureau performed set 
vices and it is reasonable to sup 
pose that if the records were com 
plete there would be a very larg: 
addition to the concrete evidence o 
the value of our work to American 
business.” 

In another part of the report, 
Frederick M. Feiker, director oi 
the bureau, says that during the 
year the bureau received 3,966,000) 


requests for service. In one week 
alone 86,600 requests were ré 
ceived. 


Those who protest against Gov 
ernment interference in business di 
not have in mind the type of co 
operative interference represented 
by the work of the Department o! 
Commerce. Next March when 
business comes to the line to pay 
its annual taxes it should find some 
comfort in the fact that at least 
one department at Washington is 
giving the brand of co-operation 


that puts real money into the 
pockets of American industry. 
Business The city o! 
Long Beach, 
Birth Calif., has in 
Control augurated an in 
teresting experiment which is 
described in a recent issue oi 


Hardware Age as “business birth 
control.” The merchants of the 
city, in conjunction with a cit) 
planning expert, are making de 
tailed studies of the city, its popu 
lation and the location of its retail! 
stores of all classes. 

The plan has been created witl 
three purposes : 

1. To determine where, withi1 
the city limits, new dealers of dif 
ferent types should be located. 
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’. To determine the trade possi- 
hilities of the various neighbor- 
ioods in the city. 

3. To help merchants study their 

mpetitors. 

Che plan works like this: A man 
lecides to establish a hardware 
store. He may pick a tentative lo- 
cation. He then refers to the city 
plan and finds that there are al- 
ready too many hardware stores 
near the location he has chosen. 
However, he studies the map fur- 
her and discovers that in another 
ection of the city conditions are 
favorable for a store. Thus he sets 
up his business freed of one of the 
worst handicaps a retailer can face 

too much competition among a 
restricted number of prospective 
customers, 

For the moment the direct appli- 
cation of this idea to the manu- 
facturer is limited. However, more 
and more companies are following 

lead suggested a’ couple of 
vears ago by General Foods when 
that company made a detailed cen- 
sus of grocers and determined 
profitable and unprofitable outlets. 
If more cities adopt the Long 
Beach plan, manufacturers will 
have at their disposal exact data 
hat will often save them from 
pening accounts with dealers who 
are poorly located. 

Even now in cities where there is 
no business birth control plan man- 
ulacturers would do well to lay 
more stress on location as a credit 
factor, 





They Didn’t Denial of a past 
Write a as a_ testimonial 


perpetrator is 
Testimonial getting to be 


quite the thing among those name- 
less ladies and gentlemen who tell 
you an intimate tale of their emo- 
tions and experiences with respect 
to the product advertised. For your 
informant to state in paragraph one 
that she or he has never written a 
testimonial is becoming almost a 
formula in the increasingly popular 
Unknown Admirer type of copy. 
This is a monument to the re- 
sourcefulness of advertisers. One 
who has lived through the testi- 
monial era of two years back, 
when everybody seemed to be com- 
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mitting testimonials, cannot but 
marvel at the collective feat of un- 
earthing, not one, but many persons 
who have never given a testimonial. 
(Because of course these Unknown 
Admirers are telling the truth. 
They are so frank and confiding 
with you all through their state- 
ments !) 

Where and how were these peo- 
ple found? There hasn’t been time 
for a new adult generation, and by 
their pictures, if not their remarks, 
they may be taken as mature per- 
sons. Whatever the answer, it’s an 
amazing piece of research enter- 
prise. 





The Bargain From the recent 
experiences of the 


Attitude John R. Thomp- 
son Company, operator of restau- 
rants, many an advertiser should 
be able to gain courage and per- 
haps a new slant on profits. No 
advertiser of mass-market mer- 
chandise can fail to become inter- 
ested. For the Thompson com- 
pany’s 1931 record of increasing 
sales volume and profits, lowering 
costs and prices and building good- 
will is just about as instructive as 
it is spectacular. 

From the beginning of 1930 vol- 
ume and profits in the 125 Thomp- 
son restaurants declined rather 
steadily. Last July the company 
management offered pre-war prices 
on many of the foods it serves. 
The bargain policy was advertised 
prominently. It increased the num- 
ber of Thompson customers imme- 
diately. As a direct result of this 
new volume of sales the manage- 
ment was enabled to cut its costs 
by buying its needs in very large 
quantities. 

With 5-cent sandwiches and 5- 
cent pie leading the attack, the 
downward trend of volume and 
profits was halted and reversed— 
almost at once. Earnings for the 
third quarter of this year, usually 
the poorest quarter, were greater 
than for either of the preceding 
periods of 1931. 

Some producers of advertising 
show a strong distaste for bargains 
and for advertising that talks 
prices save in other than a smoothly 
modulated voice. But the public 
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is not so fussy. It wants value. 
It wants bargains. The advertiser 
who can lower his prices and by 
attracting more customers lower his 
costs is succeeding in meeting to- 
day’s challenge to business. The 
professional adcrafter won't ap- 
prove of him but he can survive 
that. For he is earning a bankable 
profit and laying up a store of 
good-will that is far from nebu- 
lous. 





Prices and_ The goal of pro- 


duction is con- 
= sumption. Lack 


of thought and 
too little investigation of the con- 
sumption of the product have laid 
the basis for much fictitious over- 
production in certain lines. 

For that reason the present Ger- 
man move interests advertisers who 


are producers of consumption 
goods. Germany suggests a star- 
tling move. 


Von Hindenburg proposes to cut 
prices and fixed charges to prepare 
for a corresponding cut in wages 
and salaries. 

Such cuts include medical ser- 
vices, postal rates, transit fares, 
rents, prices of goods. 

Naturally a howl of protest has 
arisen. The proposals are called 
revolutionary. Industrialists in 
Germany are insisting wages and 
salaries must come down first. Yet 
they have pleaded for a reduction 
in the costs of production and the 
extension of the domestic market. 
This presupposes both price cuts 
and money to buy cheaper prod- 
ucts. 

The Germans at least are not 
trying to fool themselves in the 
theory that a 10 per cent wage cut 
reduces prices at the retail counter 
by 10 per cent. 

They are attempting, drastically 
it is true, to rationalize the connec- 
tion between prices and purchasing 
power. 

If a bigger domestic market is 
needed, the leaders in the present 
move insist, then fixed charges 
which eat up purchasing power 
must come down first, cost of liv- 
ing must come down, then wages 
and ‘salaries may be reduced in pro- 
portion. 

In this way the purchasing power 
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of the masses will not be taken 
away from the store counters where 
the masses buy the goods which 
help turn factory wheels and in 
crease employment. 

Stuart Cowan, advertising agent, 
brought the fundamentals of this 
theory of business startlingly be- 
fore the Taylor Society at a meet- 
ing last spring. 

It brings into sharp focus and 
out into the open a question which 
vitally affects every advertiser. 

If it is good business (which 
we don’t think it is) to go back to 
lower, more deflated levels, why 
not go at it on a fact not a theory 
basis? 





Dr. John R. 
Bootleg Brinkley, called 
Radio the Kansas “goat 


gland specialist,” certainly knows 
his loopholes. His broadcasting ac- 
tivities, condemned as obnoxious, 
led to the sale of his Milford, 
Kans., radio station when the 
Federal Radio Commission refused 
to renew his license. In addition 
the Kansas Medical Board revoked 
a certificate authorizing him t 
practice medicine or surgery. 

But Dr. Brinkley continues t 
broadcast, and from the United 
States at that. Regulation by 
Government and State does not 
baffle him. 

He merely steps over the United 
States border, erects Station XER 
in Villa Acuna, Mexico, and broad- 
casts his messages by remote con- 
trol from the United States. 

His activities continue to irritat: 
listeners. Appeals for relief to the 
Federal Radio Commission bring 
forth the reply that the United 
States Government has no control 
over XER 

Evidently remote radio con- 
trol is too remote for the Govern- 
ment to deal with. Dr. Brinkley 
talks from the United States, his 
station at Mexico bootlegs his mes- 
sages to listeners in the United 
States and listeners are instructed 
to send their money to him at Del 
Rio, Tex. 

Withal, the Government  offi- 
cially confesses that it can do noth- 
ing about the situation! 

And, while we are about it, what 
can the Government do? 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 341TH STREET 
} NEW YORK 


MORE IMPORTANT NOW 
than ever, when appropria- 
. tions must work harder, is 
the calibre of agency ser- 
vice described by ‘‘Not 
how much, but how well.” 
Extra thoroughness in 
market study, in media se- 
lection and in copy prepara- 
tion are made possible by 
the unusually high ratio 
of Newell-Emmett per- 


sonnel to each account. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BU'T HOW WELL” 





























Advertising Club News 


Out of Depression Via the 


Farm? 
Reminiscent of another period in 
American history when business was 
poor and morale low, McKelvie 


tells a story from his personal observa- 
tions in 1896. Crop prices were scrap- 
ing bottom, discouraging farmers, many 
of whom did not stay to see the era of 
depression through. Those who did laid 
foundations on which fortunes were 
built. 

Mr. McKelvie, publisher of The Ne- 
braska Farmer and former Governor of 
Nebraska, in addressing the Advertising 
Club of New York, cited past events 
to prove his point that the way out of 
the current period of depression, will 
originate on the farm. Recovery, in 
his opinion, will creep upward as in- 
dividuals take advantage of initiative 
and exercise courage in seizing oppor- 
tunity. They will lay the foundations 
for fortunes which will grow as more 
and more individuals share in the up- 
turn. 

Farmers, taking the place of failures 
who have been unable to stem the tide, 
will start in on a basis of reduced land 
values and lower costs of production, 
thus enabling them to become substan- 
tially prosperous in a reasonable length 
of time 

. @ 28 


Adcraft Club Celebrates 
Twenty-sixth Birthday 

“Old Timers’ Day” at the meeting on 
December 4, of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit, celebrated the club’s twenty- 
sixth anniversary. The program was in 
charge of the first members of the club, 
which was founded in 1905 by Henry T. 
Ewald. 

Talking pictures were used in a novel 
way as part of the program. At the 
conclusion of the luncheon, the lights 
were suddenly turned off and a duplicate 
of@ the speakers’ table flashed on the 
screen. A reading of the names of Ad- 
craft members who had died and snap- 
shots of “old timers” were presented. 

Talking pictures showed the speaker 
of the day, Charles A. Brownell, arriv- 
ing by train from Birmingham, Ala. He 
was shown leaving an old car of the 
vintage of 1905 and entering the hotel. 
At this point the lights were turned on 
again and Mr. Brownell in person ap- 
peared at the luncheon. Mr. Brownell 
established an advertising agency in 
Detroit in 1893 and started, among other 
accounts, the Olds automobile advertis- 
ing with an appropriation of $1,500. 

* * * 


Chicago Advertising Women 
Have New Treasurer 


Mrs. Gladys Knight Thomas, of the 
John D. Emrich Company, has_ been 
elected treasurer of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Chicago to succeed Helen 
Somerville, of the Capper Publications. 


San Francisco Club Sponsors 
Holiday Campaign 


A campaign to encourage Christmas 
buying in order that there will not be a 
let-down in holiday business this year is 
being sponsored by the San Francisco 
Advertising Club together with other 
organizations in that city including the 
Senior and Junior Chambers of Con 
merce and the Downtown Associativ: 
“The joy of giving is the spirit 
Christmas” is the theme of the ca 
paign which will be featured in outd 
radio, car-card and window-display 
vertising. 

Public utilities and retail establish- 
ments will mail out inserts, while banks 
are co-operating by enclosing inserts 
with Christmas Club check envelopes 
The slogan will also appear in the dis 
play advertisements of national adver- 
tisers while cartoons, news stories and 
editorials in newspapers will also car 
the message of the campaign. 

* * 


Competitors-Be-Damned 
Policy Will Not Be Tolerated 


Public opinion is crystallizing agai 
unfair or predatory practices in adver 
tising and selling, declared Benjamin I1 
Namm, president of the Namm Sté 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in addressing a Bostor 
meeting of representatives of New Ene 
land Better Business Bureaus. 

He made this prediction: “Unless the 
newspapers, magazines and radio stations 
of the country take steps to purge 
vertising of those practices which 
unfair and predatory, they will soon 
confronted with State and federal cer 
sorship which, although unwelcome, must 
be the logical outcome of continued 
willingness to put advertising’s hous 
in order. 

“American business has made up its 
mind. It will no more tolerate a policy 
of ‘competitors be damned’ today than 
it was willing to tolerate a policy of 
‘the public be damned’ a generation ag 

* * 


Columbus Club Prepares fo: 
Third Annual Exhibit 


_ The third annual exhibit of advertis 
ing, sponsored by the Advertising Clu! 
of Columbus, Ohio, will be held during 
the week of January 17, at the Chitte: 
den Hotel. Blue ribbons will be award 
to the best exhibits in nineteen classifica- 
tions, ranging from complete newspaper 
and magazine campaigns to a classifica- 
tion which will embrace the combined 
use of not less than four media of ad- 
vertising. R. Reid Vance is general 
chairman of the advertising exhibit. 

* * * 


Heads Birmingham Bureau 
The Birmingham, Ala., Better Busi- 
ness Bureau has elected W. A. Stead 
man, district manager of the Souther 
Bell Telephone Company, as its pres 
ene He succeeds Crawford John 
r. 
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Maxims and Trite 
Quotations 


Cotontat Brscurr Company 
PittTspurcuH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I would like to learn where I can 
secure a book or books containing, 
in concentrated form, trite quota- 
tions, maxims, etc., for use in 
weekly sales letters. 

K. RipGeway, 
Sales Manager. 


OYT’S New Encyclopedia of 

Practical Quotations” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York, 
$7.50). 

“Familiar Quotations,” by John 
Bartlett (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston, $5).—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 


Helps Thanksgiving 
The Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
supplied well-filled baskets of food on 
Thanksgiving to 450 needy families in 
that city. Members of the club packed 
and distributed the baskets. 


PRINTERS’ 


agency, 
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Scripps-Howard Appointments 


Russell E. Allen has been appointed 
Dallas, Tex., manager of the national 
advertising department of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, succeeding A. G. 
Norment, who becomes advertising man- 
ager of the Fort Worth Press. Mr. 
Allen, who for more than a year has 
been associated with S. F. Needham in 
the advertising department of the Co- 
lumbus Citizen, will assume his new 
duties at Dallas on December 14. Mr. 
\llen was also formerly with the In- 
dianapolis Times. 


Billings-Chapin Appoints 
Powers-House 
The Billings-Chapin Company, Cleve 
land, paints and varnishes, has ap- 
pointed The Powers-House Company, of 
that city, as advertising counsel. Plans 
include the preparation of a sales manual 
and local advertising helps for dealers. 


R. C. Hayes with J. Stirling 
Getchell 


Roy C. Hayes, for the last five years 


a member of the staff of the Campbell- 


Ewald Company, Inc., advertising 
has joined J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 


head of its publicity division. 














IS YOUR ADVERTISING 
AGENCY LOSING MONEY? 


A WELL equipped, long established 
New York Agency now serving many 
nationally known clients, can offer 
separate office quarters, billing and 
complete copy service to a medium 
sized agency, under a profit sharing 
arrangement advantageous to both. 
No amalgamation necessary. 
spondence confidential. 


Address, A. S.R.; P.O. Box 121, Grand 
Central Station, New York, N. Y. 


Corre- 
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PRINTERS 


DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers 


advertising) 


Pages 


Town & Country (2 issues) 

The Spur (2 issues).. 

Fortune ..... ' 

Motor Boating 

Vanity Fair 

House & Garden 

Meee Bale cccccc 

Nation’s Business 

Country Life ...... 

Arts & Decoration 

Harpers Magazine ..... 

The American Magazine 

Popular Mechanics 

Cosmopolitan ...... 

The Chicagoan (Nov.).. 

Popular Science Monthly. . 

Atlantic Monthly 

Forbes (2 Nov. issues). 

The Sportsman 

Physical Culture 

American Boy 

Home & Field 

House Beautiful 

Christian Herald 

System ...... 

American Golfer 

Polo 

POPU ccccces 

Radio News 

Review of Reviews 

Scribner’s co 

Country Club Magazine 

Redbook , 

The Instructor Magazine. 

Motion Picture 

Field & Stream 

St. Nicholas ....... 

Open Road for Boys 

Extension Magazine 

True Confessions 

The Scholastic (2 Nov. is.) 

Movie Classic 

American Home .. 

National Glider and Air- 
plane News ...... 

Better Homes & Gusdens.. 

True Detective Mysteries. . 

ME kccsscecces ie 

EE eee 

American Rifleman 

National Sportsman 

Screen Book ........ ; 

American Mercury ......- 


* own 


Lines 


22,099 
21,742 
20,223 
19,396 
19,121 
18,795 
18,547 
18,496 
17,881 
13,489 
13,467 
12,851 
12,498 
11,869 
yn 

,256 
“¥ 232 
11,174 
11,109 
11,043 
11,009 
10,761 
10,596 
9,943 
9,937 
9,829 
9,820 
9,149 
9,069 
8,895 
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Pages Line 


Picture Play .... ~~ , 7,293 
True Experiences ........ 17 7,216 
Modern Living .. —s 7,187 
Dream World .. 17 7,186 
Che Grade Teachet 16 aa 
eee 16 7,0 
Film Fun ... 16 6,7 
American Legion Monthly. 15 6,6 
Screen Romances .. 15 6,578 
Hunting & Fishing 15 6,2 
Golden Book ....... 27 6,1 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 14 5,8° 
Psychology . 14 5,8 
Model Airplane News and 

Junior Mechanics . 13 5,7 
World’s Work . 13 5,68 
Screenland ... 13 5,51 
Magazine of W all Street (2 

Nov. issues) . 13 5,3¢ 
Elks Magazine .. 11 5,1 
Nature Magazine 12 5,037 
Scientific American 11 4,55 
Me shan 9 3,8 
National Republic 8 3,2 
Newsstand Group 13 2,97 
Munsey Combination 13 2,91 
Current History . 13 2,902 
Rotarian ... 6 2,6 
American Forests 6 2,52 
Street & Smith’s Big Seven 10 2,2 
Young Men 5 2,24 
Blue Book .. 4 1,7¢ 
Bookman 5 1,120 
Street & Smith Combination 5 1,1 


tFormerly The Normal Instructor. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) ........120 76,058 
Harper’s Bazaar .. . 80 53,790 
Ladies’ Home Journal ... 77 52,477 
Good Housekeeping .. 106 45,4 

McCall’s seesee OO Seen 

Woman’s Home Companion 53 35,82¢ 
[rue Story 55 23,503 
Delineator 32 21,494 
Pictorial Review ... 30 20,600 
The Parents’ Magazine ... 46 19,906 
Photoplay 28 11,943 
Child Life .. 26 11,1 

Junior League Magazine... 25 10,335 
Holland’s ..... 13 9,862 
Tower Magazines .. 23 9,662 
Household Magazine 13 8,962 
True Romances ...... 21 8,842 
Junior Home Magazine .. 20 8,709 
Farmer’s Wife .... oe Oe 7,382 
Woman’s World .. ‘ 9 6,240 
John Martin’s Book .... 13 5,420 
American Girl .... as 32 4,914 
eee 6 4,041 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 2,488 
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zes_ Line 

7 7,25 

7 216 

7 7,187 

7 786 O 

6 7,1 

6 7,0 5 

6 6,7 

5 6,6! O 

5 6,57 

5 6,2 

7 6,119 

3 ahea 

4 5,81 

3 5,7 

3 5,688 d till 2 | 
/ S| —and still growing! 
1 SK 

2 5,037 

1 4,55 

. = Home & Field completes 1931 
; om with an average monthly gain 
3 2,9 

6 2,629 in lineage of 58.7%—a gain of 
6 2,520 

_~ 67,806 lines for the year. This, 
4 1,762 

$1,120 we believe, is an outstanding 
5 1,1 

— record among class magazines. 
[ES 

0 76,058 

0 53,790 

7 $2,477 

6 45,431 

6 38,281 

3 35,826 

5 23,503 

2 21,494 572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


0 20,600 
6 19,906 
8 11,943 


6 11,117 
5 10,335 * 


3 9,86 

3 9,66 

3 8.96 

1 8,842 

8,709 P 

| oo watch it grow — watch it develop 
6,240 








CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(November Issues) 


Maclean’s (2 issues) 
Mayfair 
Canadian Home Journal 
Can. Homes & Gardens 
The Chatelaine 
Western Home Monthly 
Rod & Gun in Canada 


NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 


November 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Time bedi 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 
Life . 
Judge 
The Nation 
Outlook 
Churchman 
New Republic 
November 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
.) merrre 


American Weekly 
Collier’s 

Business Week .. 
Literary 
Liberty 
Life 
Judge 
New Republic 
The Nation 
Churchman 
Outlook 


November 15-21 


Digest 


Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 
rere 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 
Judge 
Churchman 
Life 
The Nation 
New Republic 
Outlook 
November 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
New Yorker 


Pages 
$& 
49 


Pages 
70 
52 

10 

24 

33 

18 

17 

12 


Pages 
81 
54 
51 
11 


30 


Pages 
56 
54 
29 
10 
40 
19 


18 


} 

} 
Pages 
43 


53 
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Lines 
33,977 
30,874 
27,234 
24,819 
22,116 
18,271 
8,582 


Lines 
47,771 
22,490 
19,489 
16,424 
14,053 
8,006 


—~——eam Dw wos 
“I 


Lines 
54, 926 
22,980 
21,854 
21,266 
20,699 
9,494 
8,982 
5,366 
4,135 
3,677 
2,066 


2,050 


— et 
ns 


1,600 

1,523 

1,433 
Lines 
29,183 
22,543 
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Dec. 





Pages 
American Weekly 11 
Collier’s 24 
rime 34 
Business Week 20 
Liberty ..... 13 
Literary Digest 12 
Judge 10 
Life ... 5 
Churchman 4 
Outlook 3 
New Republic + 
The Nation 4 

November 29-30 Pages 
American Weekly 9 
Time 22 

Totals for November Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .250 
American Weekly 51 
New Yorker .213 
Time ... .180 
Collier’s .107 
Business Week 77 
Literary Digest 69 
Liberty 49 
Judge 36 
Life 31 
Churchman 20 
The Nation 20 
New Republic 16 
Outlook 14 


10, 1931 


Lines 
20,369 
16,609 
14,494 
8,45 
5,696 
5 = 


1, 40 


Lines 
16,43 
9.47 


Lines 
170,28 
96,23 
91,34 
77,041 
73,248 
33,166 
31,434 
20,855 
15,031 
13,043 
8,133 
7,80 
6,607 
6,484 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 

Pages 
1. Vogue (2 issues) .120 
2. Town & Country (2 is.) 86 
3. Harper’s Bazaar 80 
4. The Spur (2 issues) 79 
5. Ladies’ Home Journal 77 
6. Good Housekeeping 106 
7. Fortune 69 
8. Motor Boating 89 
9. McCall’s 56 
10. Woman’s Home Com 53 
11. Maclean’s (2 Nov. is.).. 48 
12. Vanity Fair 53 
13. Mayfair (Nov.) 49 
14. House & Garden 46 
15. Can. Ho. Jour. (Nov.) 39 
16. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Nov.) 39 
7. Boys’ Life .... 36 
18. Nation’s Business 56 
19. True Story 55 
0. Country Life 34 
21. Arts & Decoration 34 
22. Harpers Magazine 102 
23. The Chatelaine (Nov.) 32 
24. The American Magazine 51 
25. Popular Mechanics 97 


Lines 

76,058 
57,59 
53,79 
53,463 
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zes_ Lines | 
1 20,39 (Or wrwrwr wyrwrwrvvry 
4 16,609 
4 14,494 
0 8,45 
> $1800 “Ss ki T 
> so | Be on “Speaking Terms 
0 4,217 
5 2,251 "4 
+ 16s with MONEY... 
31,54 
4 1,52 
4 1,40 
res_ Lines | 
9 16,437 T TAKES money to buy quality products. 
2 «9,47 7 : . 
The advertiser or space-buyer who advertises 
S -amaie where money is the major object reaches 
1 96,23 the real quality products market. 
3 91,347 
; aa The BARRON GROUP . . . The Wall Street Journal, 
> 33,166 Boston News Bureau, and Barron’s, The National 
9 31,434 Financial Weekly is a “‘preferred”’ advertising circula- 
9 20,855 tion of national scope available to advertisers at a 
ae special group rate. 
“ en The readers of Barron Group publications comprise a 
( i) . . 
6 6.607 concentrated grouping of the people of the United States 
4 6,484 who have money . . . money in the form of large invest- 
VERTIS. ments, large incomes, broad business and personal 
ASSI- interests. 
me Eder Here is a circulation for which there is no substitute. 
0 76,058 
: _ er oe A special rebate covering all three papers of 
39,4790 
9 53,463 THE BARRON GROUP 
7 $2,477 This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
6 45.431 advertising agencies upon application. 
9 43,529 Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street 
9 38,448 Journal, 44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, 
6 38,28 Advertising Manager of Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby 
3 35,82 Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
8 33,977 
3 33,294 
-_ BARRON GROUP 
; ow | Lhe 
9 27,234 
y 
_ The Wall Street Journal 
6 24,48 
. oa Boston News Bureau 
5 23,50 
4 23,13 Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
4 23,11 
2 22,792 
2 22,116 
1 22,099 
721712 la ln lt dm Alin tr. lt hy 2. i 2. i 2. i 2. Ar 
ne 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF DECEMBER ADVERTISING 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues).... 57,590 79,058 112,800 109,381 
llouse & Garden ' 29,380 48,843 77,111 88,242 
Vanity Fair ..... 33,294 50,957 75,535 76,372 
Country Life ...... 23,133 47,302 79,371 75,414 
Arts & Decoration ............ 23,100 47,124 63,378 61,950 
Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues) 33,977 50,700 55,280 54,692 
Nation’s Business ....... 24,171 35,957 49,142 37,218 
Forbes (2 Nov. issues) *18,547 *27,972 45,789 48,954 
Popular Mechanics 21,742 26,656 40,544 39,265 
Cosmopolitan ...... 20,223 34,382 38,626 30,975 
Harpers Magazine ..... 22,792 27,300 35,224 37,100 
The American Magazine . 22,099 32,069 35,104 30,048 
Boys’ Life ...... psx 24,480 28,635 30,870 29,636 
House Beautiful 12,851 23,009 37,985 39,506 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 18,795 24,236 32,397 37,709 
Popular Science rented 19,121 22,187 27,873 31,842 
American Home : 8,532 23,816 34,063 30,507 
American Boy ...... 13,489 22,677 32,230 28,504 
Review of Reviews 711,109 718,181 429,445 18,206 
Christian Herald 12,498 $22,589 $20,453 $18,956 
World’s Work 75,688 718,446 729,601 20,640 
Scribner’s ... 11,043 18,998 19,148 24,773 
Physical Culture 17,881 14,792 16,043 20,079 
Redbook ......... 10,761 11,601 19,924 19,864 
True Detective Mysteries 8,383 15,218 14,907 20,892 
POUND oscccecoses can 711,232 713,299 +20,878 13,340 
Motion Picture ........ 9,943 14,445 17,690 14,685 
Field & Stream ...... : 9,937 13,013 16,731 15,172 
Open Road for Boys .... 9,820 12,628 16,066 13,840 
Better Homes & Gardens 8,413 10,568 15,663 12,385 
American Mercury 7,396 8,227 13,618 15,818 
National Sportsman ; 7,462 8,539 12,819 13,394 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 5,891 7,497 9,114 10,872 
0 ae 7,007 7,704 10,364 8,261 
Sereemiand ......200. 5,513 10,328 7,729 9,311 
OT ree 9,829 7,722 6,578 5,577 
Scientific American *4,550 *5,734 9,311 7,791 
Extension Magazine .......... 9,149 6,425 5,198 6,524 
Munsey Combination 2,912 3,136 3,696 5,152 
0) 613,733 901,97 0 1,218, 298 1,182,847 

*Smaller Page Size. ¢L arger. Page Size. tFive Nov. Issues. §Four Nov. 

WOMEN’S MAG AZINES 

Vogue (2 issues)) 76,058 83,259 120,015 118,040 
Harper’s Bazaar ...... 53,790 67,595 83,973 87,100 
Ladies’ Home Journal 52,477 59,901 77,180 67,172 
Good Housekeeping 45,431 57,594 66,272 67,587 
Woman’s Home Companion 35,826 45,259 51,807 48,974 
De teks baretenes 38,281 36,780 44,580 35,994 
Delineator ........ 21,494 29,180 29,130 31,485 
Pictorial Review ...... 20,600 26,248 29,676 28,555 
:i. =. Seve eee 23,503 25,775 27,307 27,344 
The Parents’ Magazine 19,906 18,807 18,863 21,119 
Photoplay ...... 11,943 21,328 23,884 18,360 
True Romances .. 8,842 10,407 15,018 20,098 
Household Magazine *8,962 *8,348 *9,.857 9,288 
Woman’s World 6,240 7,600 10,823 7,838 
American Girl 4,914 6,965 9,447 7,449 
Needlecraft 4,041 5,1 35 6,905 8,500 
WR in ck aks caus 432,308 510, 181 624,737 604,903 

*Smaller Page Size. 

WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post ....... 170,283 $272,287 $379,533 292, 
ew Yorker ..... 91,347 $135,550 $171,732 125,5 
Collier’ SD Ssceeeunne 73,248 $112,214 $113,565 67,1 
American Weekly $96,233 $89,720 83,319 65,1 
WED -weexes4s : t77,041 81,909 87,732 54, 
Literary Digest 31,434 $58,971 487,278 72, 
Liberty ....... *20,855 1$°46,140 $*51,553 91,018 
Es aecica 13,043 14,473 28,524 30,049 
Outlook 6,484 6,741 9,333 12,823 
NS i ica cohen 579,968 818,005 1,012,569 810,769 

*Smaller Page Size. {Five Issues. 
GeO TOUS oc ccccccccccccces 1,626,009 2,230,156 2,855,604 2,598,519 











Total 
L ines 
358,8 


Issues 





86, 039 
35,381 


3,221, 311 


9,310,288 





3,916,848 
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if | An Entire Magazine 
i Be | Schedule Cancelled... 


1 “1 Except One 








15 
)0 : 
2 Publication! \ u 
6 
)9 ky any magazine of general circu- 
4 lation on your schedule so in- 
4 dispensable that, if you were to 
16 cease magazine advertising, you 
+ would make one exception and 
"3 keep on using that publication? 
9 Not likely—yet one advertiser is 
“ doing that very thing right now! 
0 Extension Magazine was his one 
35 “indispensable.” There were many 
2 good reasons. Extension Magazine 
5 represents the most powerful sin- 
18 gle force in the $1,250,000,000 
4 Catholic institutional market. In 
1 addition, it reaches 300,000 of the 
1 wealthiest members of the ten bil- 
U lion dollar Catholic group. Fur- 
1 . le 
4 thermore, Extension Magazine’s 
2 merchandising staff have worked 
> Sueanen out a plan for reaching these mar- 
©. lisues. § Kets, which as scores of advertisers 
will testify, produces immediate 
0 397.372 § traceable results. 
0  292°458 These are a few reasons why Exten- 
2 256,730 sion Magazine, alone among forty lead- 
7 236,884 ing publications, actually doubled its 
4 181,866 lineage up to September, 1930, in 
4 the period from January to September 
; of 1931.* 87% of other magazines 
4 were losing ground, while Extension 
9 Magazine was achieving this record. 
0 Write today for particulars of the 
8 Extension merchandising plan, and see 
8 , why Extension is indispensable to 
; 38°3 America’s shrewdest advertisers. —a— eT 
24.58 - 
- _. *Printers’ Ink Statement Extenslan Magazine Advertising Director, | 
oS of Advertising Lineage 0. Michigan “Ave. | 


Devt W-30, Chicago, Illinois. 


tg 9 send me a copy of your booklet, | 
A Lift To Market,” with complete in- 


r 
I 
[3 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 





7 1,114,420 formation ing E 

“Sl @xten io TY | see ie 

1 366,148 | 

6 334,408 ee 

5 301,307 PRE Fem CONS. 

=<| Magazine |<. 3 

8 209,566 ae l 

9 86,089 iii ; 

35,381 oe ge Gf REED eee e eee wnnne 

ae The National ” 

9 3,221,311 ° De pb hindaiecssaccsessvecenanses 
Catholic Monthly 

9 9,310,288 | ee o~9 MB sncweas 


360 N. Michigan Ave. Dept. W-30 Chicago, III. i i a te 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has always 

taken quite a bit of stock in the 
old Biblical theory that “a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” This is 
perhaps why he looks with so much 
satisfaction upon the exceedingly 
good-tempered, sportsmanlike and 
fair way in which newspaper 
publishers and certain prominent 
advertisers are discussing their dif- 
ferences in regard to the differen- 
tial between local and general ad- 
vertising rates. 

If any enthusiast in either camp 
forgets himself so far as to cause 
him to call names or make radical 
accusations, he is likely to be called 
sharply to account. The School- 
master has all along been pretty 
sure that this was the case, but now 
he learns it definitely from one of 
his associates who has sat through 
several sessions of the Association 
of National Advertisers and the 
Newspaper Advertising Executive 
Association. 

An interesting exposition of this 
spirit of fair play was seen in the 
recent meeting of the latter organ- 
ization at Chicago. During the 
usual torrid discussions of the rate 
differential and its attendant prob- 
lems, one man sharply challenged 
D. F. Kelly, a prominent Chicago 
department store owner, who, as 
president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, has been 
campaigning for lower newspaper 
advertising rates. Mr. Kelly, the 
member declared, should be in- 
formed in no uncertain terms that 
he was making wild and unfounded 
statements and that he needed some 
education on certain essential 
points. 

Whereupon, with fire in his eye, 
up jumped William E. Donahue, 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune. Vigorously defending the 
merchant, Mr. Donahue said: 

“T don’t agree with Mr. Kelly’s 
conclusions any more than does 
anybody here. Nevertheless he is 


an honorable gentleman with a 
keen mind and is one of the great- 
est retailing authorities in America. 


124 


He may be wrong in certain of his 
points, and I think he is; but no- 
body here has the slightest excuse 
for questioning his sincerity. 

“This rate question is not going 
to be settled by making charges 
On each side of the argument ar: 
some of the country’s ablest and 
best business men. Each side there 
fore is making a serious mistak 
unless it thoroughly respects th 
motives and honesty of the other 

Class Member Donahue sail 
something at once important and 
true—also fairly representative oi 
the sentiment on both sides of this 


discussion. 
* * * 


As we enter the festive Christ 
mas season we again encounter that 
pleasant form of commercial bril 
ery known as “giving a little re 
membrance to the good customer.” 
The Schoolmaster realizes that in 
most instances the giver of gifts 
has no idea that his gift will be 
considered a bribe but often is in 
fluenced by trade custom and the 
fear that if he doesn’t come 
through handsomely his competi- 
tors will. 

The Schoolmaster has always 
felt that the recipients of these 
Christmas gifts were more to 
blame than the givers and, there- 
fore, he was particularly interested 
when shown this letter, sent out by 
the H. Hermann Furniture Com 
pany, New York, to all its friends 
and customers in the- trade: 


The joy of giving was ours every 
year at Christmas time. This difficult 
year, however, we are denying our 
selves this pleasure. We are sure our 
many dear friends in the business 
and outside it will understand and 
approve. 

Nith so much distress in the com- 
munity, we do not feel that we can 
rightfully spend one cent on gifts 
that are often useless or superfluous 
to the recipients. In ordinary times, 
money may be spent freely, with a 
light heart. In times like these 
money must be used where it will 
do the most good. 

e are keeping on our pay-roll 
employees that we do not need 
We are contributing to Community 
Chests and other relief agencies. 
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“Half-empty” envelopes 
are wasteful 


What business man would pay $1,000 
a ton for first-class postage rates if he 
could secure a rate of $640? Yet, that 
is just what many business houses do 
if they neglect to use enclosure adver- 
tising—and let envelopes go out carry- 
ing less than the weight allowed under 
a 2¢ stamp. 


At no expense for distribution blot- 
ters can be slipped into envelopes. 
Day after day they will drive home 
in laconic form something prospects 
should remember. 







Not only the manufacturer’s own 
mail—but the mail of his jobbers and 
dealers—can be utilized by furnishing 
them with good blotter advertising. 


Those interested in taking advantage of 
the unused margin of postage should 
have a copy of Standard’s Dictionary 
of Blotter Advertising. 


The Dictionary shows the six major 
functions that blotter advertising per- 
forms—the 42 kinds of copy that can 
be used. Sent free. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 


~ Use Enclosure Advertising 
> Printed on Ink-Thirsty 


tandard 
Bouma 


Easy to Specify 
Easy to Buy 


Made by the makers of Two-Text Illustrated Letter Paper, Sulgrave 
Plate, Sulgrave Laid, Sulgrave Book, Agecroft Text and Standard Offset. 















Agency 
Account Executive 
or 
Consolidation 


is desired by one of the smaller 
A.A.A.A,. agencies with thirty 
years experience anda cherished 
reputation. 


Increased volume and congenial 
association is the goal we are 
shooting at. 


In answering this advertisement 
state past connections and ex- 
perience, also type and volume 
of accounts in immediate pros- 
pect. Address “‘D,”? Box 269, 
Printers’ Ink. 


The members of our agency know of 
this advertisement. 


ART DIRECTOR 
AVAILABLE 
JAN. 15! 


Economic Conditions Due to Depression 
Causes Release from Leading Agency 


NEW YORK, Dec. 11.—Advertis- 
ing Designer with a brilliant record 
seeks new connection immediately. 
Eight years of Agency training has 
given him a broad knowledge of Ad- 
vertising. A specialist in layout capa- 
ble of producing impressive roughs. 
Knowledge of typography and produc- 
tion. Executive and contact ability. 














“H,” Box 122, Printers’ Ink. 
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We believe that it is important 
to keep the Christmas gift money in 
circulation through those who need 
it most. We are asking our friends 
to do what we are doing and please, 
please, mot to send us Christmas 
presents this year. 

Will you accept from us the same 
good thoughts and wishes that we 
customarily send you with a gift at 
this time? May it be a Merry Christ- 
mas for you and may the New Year 
be full of better things for all of 
us. 

Thus tactfully and sincerely the 
company takes care of both those 
who would send it presents and 
those who have been receiving 
presents from it in the past. 

The Iron Age in a recent issue 
records a similar step taken by the 
purchasing and stores department 
of the Canadian National Railroad 
In a letter to all purveyors from 
which the railroad buys, the de- 
partment says: 

We realize that heretofore these 
gifts have been ey entirely 
by the best of good-will and persona! 
regard, but we believe it to be to 
the interest of all concerned at the 
present time to have the practice of 
making gifts to purchasers of rail- 
road material discontinued. These 
are times when we feel that costs 
of manufacture and selling prices 
should be kept down to the mini 
mum. We realize that the price of 
these gifts must eventually go int 
the cost of production, and therefor« 
be passed along to the purchaser for 
payment. 

* * * 


As an entrant in the Eastman 
Kodak Company’s recent photo- 
graphic contest, the Schoolmaster 
desires to bestow a verbal laure! 
wreath for the splendid, considerate 
manner in which this contest was 
conducted from the contestant’s 
point of view. In a sense, though, 
his reactions might be considered 
a little prejudiced. You see the 
Schoolmaster won a prize in this 
contest, and a $10 check is enough 
to make anybody feel that the mat 
ter was conducted with eminent 
skill and good judgment. 

He cannot help but be convinced 
however, that the company’s 
friendly and efficient handling of 
the contest made a lot of friends 
among the many entrants who 
didn’t win a prize—and potentia! 
ill-will among non-winners is a 
dangerous element in any adver- 
tiser’s contest. Many such contests 
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confine their communications to 
prize-winners. In this one, how- 
ever, every contestant was kept 
in touch with developments, and 
with a degree of promptness that 
was especially gratifying. There 
was a speedy acknowledgment, 
with thanks, of the entry and an 
assurance that judging would take 
place as quickly as possible. When 
the awards had been decided upon, 
all the contestants received a list 
of all the winners. 

The folder that contained this 
list carried on its first page a letter 
from the Eastman company which 
must have made any fair-minded 
non-winner feel pretty good about 


it, after all. The last paragraph is 
worth quoting: 
Thank you very much indeed for 


your interest in this greatest of all 
picture-taking contests. We wish that 
every good picture entered might 
have been awarded a prize. But cer- 
tainly there are thousands of peo- 
ple, inspired by the contest, who 
made pictures that are priceless to 
them. 

There are skilful implications 
and a ring of friendly sincerity in 
those words that are worthy of 
emulation by any contest sponsor. 

se & @ 

There have been complaints from 
proponents of business-paper ad- 
vertising that often the advertiser 
uses consumer copy in talking to 
retailers when he should be ad- 
dressing them in “store talk.” 

The Crescent Tool Company 
might, at first thought, seem to 
open itself to this complaint when 











Merchandising 
Executive and Sales 
Manager 


Considered one of the leading authori- 
ties on marketing and merc’ indisin: 
of food gain 
out on the firing line . "Traveled ex- 
tensively and knows market ¢ — 
in every part of the country . 
actually take advertising behind = 
counter with pees - . Forceful 
speaker... Reflects and inspires gen- 
uine enthusiasm ... Should interest 
any manufacturer, or trade association 
and some advertising agencies... Age 





33—femily. 
Address "G,"" Box 121, Printers’ Ink. 
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The Golf 


‘Market Survey 


1931-32 Edition Now Available to 
Agencies and Advertising Executives 


Size of market... investment 
- ++ Operating departments... 
income and expenditures... 
functions and requirements 
.. + buying practices and buyers 
..- dealer information. 

If you want to know what 

the golf market did in 1931 

and what its outlook is for 

1932, get your facts and 

figures from the one survey 

that bears the endorsement 

of the field’s leading factors. 


The Business Journal of Golf 


205 W. Wacker Drive . . . Chicago 


Albro re cay", 38 20 ow, St., New York City 
D. Salle St., Chicago 
Hal € Cole, fe Sie. ee Los Angeles, Calif. 














X =AGENcY 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
AND SALESMEN, or other 


high-pressure men with thor- 
ough understanding of Merchan- 
dising, Sales Promotion and 
Direct Mail, to solicit accounts 
for an old institution having a 
powerfully organized Creative 
Department. Applicants must 
be able to stand on own feet; to 
distinguish between prospects 
and impossibilities; to get pros- 
pect’s whole picture and make 
_ sound analyses and recommenda- 
tions; to carry right up to clos- 
ing point at which time strong 
assistance will be furnished, 
Prefer men with established fol- 
lowing or entree to important 
manufacturers. Openings now 
in Western New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. Excellent commission 
with drawing account. First 
letter must give complete history 
for past five years, which will be 
held in strict confidence. 
@ ADDRESS BOX 20, PRINTERS’ INK 
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A Client Of Ours— 


The Sales and Field Manager of 
the largest direct selling organi- 
zation in its field will be open 
for an engagement the first of 
the year. 


He has proved himself a dynamic 
leader of salesmen, a capable or- 
ganizer of branch sales units, 
a stimulating sales lecturer and 
a result getter who isn’t discour- 
aged by difficulties. 


If you have a tough sales organ- 
izing or reorganizing job that 
needs doing and that is big 
enough to reward a sales execu- 
tive of this type, write us so that 
we may put you in touch with 
this man. Address P. O. Box 517, 
Redwood City, California. 














Here’s an 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Three years’ experience as Assistant to 
Advertising Manager of large publish- 
ing company. One year as Advertising 
Manager of manufacturing and jobbing 
concern. Writes co that sells. Han- 
dles production details efficiently. Ear- 
nest plugger. Age 24. Educated here and 
abroad. “E,” Box 120, Printers’ Ink. 


BOOKLETS 0n Enameled Paper 


Printed in Black Ink 5M 10M 2M 
e Page Folder 6x9... $26.00 $40.00 $85.00 
** Booklet 6x9... .. 48.00 78.00 175.25 

h 7 - 6x9... 92.00 155.00 280.00 
32 = ™ 6x9... 164.00 275.00 565.00 


Small publications desired 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 








“That Thousandth of an Inch 

Between Success and Failure” 
A on one simple but elemental ad- 

justme: 

: 999 _. orn failures did not under- 

stand. The thousandth man did. . . and 

he towers as a consequence. 

Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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it places in a publication going t 
hardware dealers a complete con- 
sumer advertisement. Illustration, 
copy and layout are just as they 
appear when seen by the con- 
sumer. 

However, the company makes a 
definite asset of this very fact by 
mortising out a box which runs 
diagonally across one corner of the 


advértisement in which is set thie 
following message: 
HarpWareE DEALERS 
This advertisement, which tell 


the convincing story of Crestoly ad 
vantages, is probably being read at 
this moment by some of your cus 
tomers. It reaches, in the current 
magazines, thousands of tool users 
It is helping Crescent dealers sell 
more wrenches. 


This box does several things. 
First, it dramatizes the fact that 
consumers are reading the com- 
pany’s advertising. Second, it gives 
the dealer talking points to use on 
the consumer. Third, it is an ef- 
fective variant on the usual prac- 
tice of showing the dealer national 
advertisements. 


Has Refrigerator Account 

The Gibson Electric Refrigerator Cor- 
poration, Greenville, Mich., has aj 
pointed Allen W. Church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


Seattle Club Names New 


Directors 

Howard A, Quinn, of the Motor List 
Company; R. A. Cibulka, of the Grote 
Rankin Company; T. H. Parsons, oi 
Art Headquarters, and Harry Strang, 
of the Diers Printing Company, have 
been elected directors of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Seattle, to take office in 
January. 














if You Are a Small Agency— 


A recognized active New York 
agency desires to combine with some 
small agency controlling a few active 
accounts. Replies held ey ese ~ 
dential. Principals only. 

270, Printers’ Ink. 


















MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
’ CONDON. Eng. 






! “GIBBONS 0% CANADA | 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 





REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHER (not a printer) well-known 
class magazine would like to rent office 
space to another publication of small or 
medium size. Will handle circulation if 
desired. Central location. Box 660, P. I. 


TRADE JOURNAL WANTED— 
Small monthly on reasonable terms. 
All cash for especially attractive 
price. Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Walter A. Lowen 


1! Years of Continuous Selective Service 
Nat'l Adv. Agencies and their Clients. 
Specific openings listed daily 
filled from our active files. 
Personal Interviews: 9-1 P.M., except Sat. 
105 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. (Tel. PE 6-5389) 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 
We can help you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN with suc- 
sessful experience in selling outdoor, car 
ard or publication space, to sell new 
media of advertising. Commission. Big 
earning possibilities. Permanent connec- 
tion. Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ARTIST—Versatile—Layouts, First-Class 
figure man, lettering, illustrator, art 
director; 11 years’ experience, age 29, 
married, willing to leave New York, 
moderate salary. Box 666, P. I. 
Stenographer—Publishers’ and advertis- 
ing agency experience, preferably in pro- 
duction division; thorough knowledge office 
routine; 8 years’ diversified experience. 
Moderate salary to start. Box 662, P. I. 


MARKET and SALES RESEARCH MAN 
with intimate knowledge of all phases of 
distribution. Experience with an. adv. 
agency, chain storesand publications. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 668, P. I., Chicago Office. 
ARTIST—-Visuals and finished art in all 
wdiums—available for part time in ad- 
ertising agency—ten years’ experience 

National accounts—Salary in keepin 
with the times—married. Box 670, P. I. 


ARTIST 


A-1_ Photo-Retoucher and letterer seeks 
position on salary or free lance basis. 
New York City. Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 












































TYPIST—8 years’ general advertising 
agency, experience, copy, billing, inser- 
tion orders; speed, accuracy; familiar 


dictaphone; congenial personality; moder- 
ate salary to start; services immediately 
available. Box 663, Printers’ Ink. 





BOOKKEEPER, OR WILLING TO 
ASSIST—5 years’ pon pnt ex- 
perience; knowledge general office routine; 
rapid, accurate typist—billing, checking, 
copy, etc. Box 661, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNTANT ; 
10 years with 4-A’s agency, executive 
ability, thoroughly familiar with agency 
routine, now available. Salary secondary 
to desirable connection. Box 667, P. I. 


DIRECT MAIL EXPERT 


Lettershop, printing, direct mail adver- 
tising manager, sales, and production 
experience. Some copy. Box 674, P. I. 


Business Paper Executive—Nine years 
editorial, two years advertising. Also 
nublicity experience. Age 31, married. 
nn position several years, ownership 
changing. Can move anywhere. Box 673, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—Experienced, thor- 
oughly qualified, excellent sales record, 
fine contacts. Young woman, good educa- 
tion, personality. Magazine, newspaper, 
agency. Salary and commission. Ox 
669, Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 
Six years’ experience with nationally known 
Manufacturer in Advertising Dept. Mar- 
ried, age 25. Seeks more responsibility, 
must be permanent, locate anywhere. Box 
665, Printers’ Ink. 


Generally Useful—8 years’ agency expe- 
rience; thorough knowledge bookkeeping, 
billing, stenography, production. Remu- 
neration secondary consideration. Imme- 
diate employment essential. Age 28. High 
School and Business School education. 
Write Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE SALES MANAGER with 
record of unusual successes with nation- 
ally known concerns. Knows men and 
methods. Stands squarely on own feet 
and seeks sole responsibility for market- 
ing effort. Thoroughly grounded in mer- 
chandising, sales promotion and adver- 
tising. Agency experience but no agency 
allegiance. 35, Gentile, American. Mini- 
mum $7,500. Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE’S ASSISTANT wishes to 
Take Root and Grow, undertaking re- 
sponsibilities he has repeatedly proven 
worthy of @ Experienced beyond his years 
(age 27, married, Univ. education)—five 
years in sales promotion and supervision 
backed by actual field sales experience @ 
Exceptional correspondent and copy 
writer @ Exercises intelligent initiative 
and: sound judgment, dependable, alert, 
tactful, and loves to work @ Employed, but 
must locate in East . . . Box 659, P. I. 


EXPERIENCE TALKS, THESE DAYS 
I OFFER THIS BACKGROUND: 
9 consecutive years in agency and indus- 
trial advertising, both technical and non- 
technical accounts. _Have written copy, 
“roughed” layouts, planned national cam- 
paigns, and handled full production de- 
tails on products whose sales exceed the 
million-dollar mark. At present agency 
copy and contact man; desire somewhat 
broader field with A-1 agency or indus- 
trial advertising department. Starting 





























salary less important than opportunity 
for growth. Age 30; Christian; college 
graduate. Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 
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